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Niccer IN THE WoopPILeE 
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Pes TANT jetties in Swansea Docks were being 


damaged by marine borer shipworms, which had 
gnawed their way into the wooden piles under water, 
honeycombing and weakening the entire structure. 
Immediate action was needed to save the jetties. The 
owners took their problem to the technical service 
organisation of I.C.I., and a representative of the 
Company’s Nobel Division in Glasgow was sent to 
make an investigation. He began by experimenting 
with small charges of gelatine explosives fired at 
known distances from the piles. The shock wave from 


these underwater explosions had to be strong enough ~ 


to kill the borers in their holes, but not so powerful as 
to weaken the jetty piles. After each shot a diver went- 
down to look for signs of damage, and small sections 
of the wood were removed to assess the killing effect 
on the borers. The work went-well and a local man 
who had studied the technique took 

over. These unorthodox methods 

were completely successful. The fic 
borers were killed and at low cost 

to the owners the safety of the jetties Yeemussmessmy 
was ensured for another season. TF, 
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Before you buy another pair : 


of shoes... 


What a joy it is, in these days, to handle 
something so thoroughly good as a pair 
of “‘ Health”’ Brand shoes ! 

Their manly shapeliness will endure and 
acquire character — because it conforms, 
not to a fashionable fantasy, but to the 
natural form of your active feet. 

And the leather! Rich, supple, stout- 
hearted. Quality tanned and specially 
chosen for its purpose. 5 
Workmanship and finish make them ‘just 
the job’—Crockett & Jones’ Northampton 
craftsmen see to that. Prices start at 79/9. 
Even these staunch soles will one day need 
repair. By then they’ll have earned every 
penny it costs, whilst the gallant uppers, 
good for many a long day yet, will deserve 
the best resoling money can buy. | 


it will pay you to ask for 


CROCKETT & JONES’ 


Health Brand — 


SHOES 


Address of your nearest stockist sent on request to 


CROCKETT- & JONES* LTD = NORTHAMPTON 
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The Essence of Democracy _. 


By the Rt. Hon. JOHN STRACHEY, MP. 


HAT is the essential thing about democracy? What 

is there about it which is so immensely worth preserv- 

ing? Christopher Hollis, the Conservative M.P. who 

was talking on this subject last week*, was just as 
anxious to preserve democracy as I am. But he thought we were 
in danger of losing it, because of all sorts of things which, he said, 
were wrong with parliament and party organisation. For instance, 
his first suggestion was that we parliamentarians ought to have 
much longer holidays. I know what he meant and I am all for 
holidays: but I should have thought we had pretty good holidays 
already. « 

And, anyhow, are these points of parliamentary procedure what 
really matter? Parliament is very important. But parliament is 
above all important because it reflects the democratic verdict of 
the British people given at elections. Of course parliament does not 
just reflect the people’s verdict mechanically, as, I thought, Hollis 
seemed to suggest. It is just not true that debates in parliament 


never make a government change its mind. For instance, the Labour ° 


_ Government of which I was a member brought in a measure to 
abolish capital punishment. Parliament turned out to be against 
it, and the measure was dropped. And parliament acts on even 
more important occasions than that. The supreme example was 
when parliament turned out Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s Govern- 
ment in May 1940 and put in Mr. Churchill and the Coalition 
Government which won the war. Parliament acted with a vengeance 
then—and saved the country. What a pity that Hollis seemed to 
draw a picture of parliament having been reduced to a farce by 


two rigid party machines regimenting everything and everybody. 
It is not true. 

But I do not want to spend my time going through Hollis’ talk 
in detail. Instead, I want to try to get across something which I 
think matters a hundred times more than any of the points he 
made. Hollis said: ‘In all essential matters the policies of the two 
parties are the same ’. I know people sometimes say that. But then 
again, people also say that they do not know what is going to 
happen if Labour keeps on nationalising our basic industries and 
the tories keep on de-nationalising them. That implies that our 
policies are only too far apart! We shall reach a final settlement 
of these matters: but I am bound to say that people who think 
that Labour and Conservative policies are so far apart that it 1s 
sometimes difficult to work the parliamentary system, are nearer the 
mark than Hollis was when he suggested that there was really no 
difference at all bétween us. 

And that takes me to my main point. The essence of democracy 
is the right of the British people to elect the sort of government we 
want. For example, does anyone doubt that if we electors vote 
Labour we shall elect the kind of government which will seek to 
move along the road towards socialism? Or that if we vote Con- 
servative we shall elect the kind of government which will seek 
to take the country away from socialism? The electors do not seem 
to doubt it. For at every election since the war a higher proportion 
than ever before—over eighty per cent.—have turned out to vote. 
We turn out because we know that we are really deciding the issue. 
If we vote one way we shall get a government which will take us 
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in one direction: if we vote another way we shall get a government 
which will take us in the opposite direction. And is not that as it 
should be? 

Democracy does not mean, then, as some of its theorists used 
to suppose, that the people themselves should do the governing of 
the country, either directly or through representatives. People are 
far too busy doing their own jobs and living their own lives for 
that. But it does mean that we should have the absolute right to 
choose the kind of government we want. I happen to think that this 
right of election—of choice—is quite literally the most important 
thing in the world today. If it can be preserved where it exists, and 
if it can be established wherever people are mature enough to use 
it, I feel confident that the peoples of the world will in the end 
establish peace and security upon this earth. But without this right 
—without democracy—there is no security against dictatorships 
of all sorts blowing us to pieces in the wars and the revolutions 
of the atom. 


/ 


Knowing Where the Shoe Pinches 

This is not because the ordinary electors are so much wiser than 
the expert. It is because they know from experience what they can 
take and what they cannot take. They know, in a word, where the 
shoe pinches. And so they and they alone are fit to tell us political 
cobblers what to do. 

Let me give an example—it tells against my own party, as a 
matter of fact. Here are a few sentences from an article I published 
a few days before polling day at the 1950 General Election. I 
wrote: 

The British people will on Thursday decide whether or not they 
want the process of building up a democratic Socialist regime, to be 
continued or not. And none of us, Conservatives or Socialists, can 
make them reach the decision which we personally may favour. 

It is absolutely indispensable that the people should have precisely 
such opportunities as this election presents of deciding whether they 
want to go on or to stop. 

You remember what happened. The British electors decided to 
stop. By reducing the Labour majority of nearly 200 to a mere 
handful they stopped, for the time being, the movement of the 
country towards socialism. What the voters said to us Labour 
politicians was in effect this: “Thank you very much, that will be 
quite enough for the present! ’ On the other hand they did not 
say: ‘We want to undo what has been done since 1945’. If the 
country had wanted that it would have elected a strong Conserva- 
tive majority, like the Labour majority of 1945. No, the electors 
did not want us to retrace our steps. That was not their verdict, 
either at the 1950 election, or even at the 1951 election, when they 
elected a very small Conservative majority. (And that is why, if 
I may say so, the present Government gets into difficulties as soon 
as it attempts to undo the basic changes which have been made 
since the war.) What the voters decided was that they had had as 
much social change as they could take for the time being. 

Democracy, then, is the only safeguard against governments 
doing things which may be right in principle, but which are wrong 
for the people at that particular time and place. But this is only 
the negative side of the matter. I have dealt with it first because 
I wanted to show that one must accept the democratic verdict when 
it works against one’s own side. But the positive value of demo- 
cracy is much greater. Democracy is the only known way of making 
continuous adaptation possible. Democracy provides the one 
peaceful and constitutional way of making indispensable changes. 
The more one reads history and the more one studies contemporary 
events, the more convinced one becomes of this: a failure to make 
the necessary changes when a new situation calls for them is what 
has ruined country after country. It is this terrible rigidity which 
has produced the catastrophes of war and revolution which have 
plagued our times. 

This is what the scientists call ‘ failure of adaptation to meet a 
changing environment’. In the world of nature it was this failure 
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of adaptation which killed off the giant sloths, the dinosaurs, and 
the other prehistoric monsters. Countries which are unable to 
change and adapt themselves are the prehistoric monsters of the 
political world. And they are as dangerous as prehistoric monsters. 
For what happens is that they get so out of touch with their 
environment that they have to fight to try and keep going: and 
that causes the wars. Then, if that fails, they have at last to try 
to change themselves: but they put off all reform for so long that 
when it does come it comes with a bang: and that makes the 
violent revolutions-—fascism, communism, and the extremist move- 
ments. 

Democracy alone makes possible a steady process of social change: 
a process by means of which the community is continuously modi- 
fying itself to meet ever-changing conditions. Democracy does 
this by means of the pressure of free electors upon the policies of 
political parties which have to compete for their votes. 

At this point I can imagine that some people are saying: “If 
democracy is such a wonderful thing, why is the world in such 
a mess?’ But do you realise how young democracy is? Parliaments 
and some of the other individual features of democracy are old 
established in this country; so people sometimes suppose that the 
British people—all of them—have long been free to choose at 
elections what sort of governments they wanted. But that is not 
true at all. For example, I was first elected to parliament in 1929. 
And that was the first election in which all adult British men and 
women had the right to vote. The truth is that the British people, 
the pioneers of democracy, have only had political power in their 
hands for less than a generation. Nevertheless they are already 
using that power to remodel the economic system of the country. 
They are doing so partly by electing Labour governments, but also 
by the pressure which they exert upon the other political parties, 
including the Conservative Party. 

Most of our political debates and arguments, both in and out 
of parliament, now turn on this question of how we shall adapt our 
economic system to new conditions. Naturally, as I am a socialist, 


- I think that we should move in the socialist direction. I think that 


the British people will see to it that, first income, and then property 
in industry, are far more equally distributed. We shall not go in 
for flat equality, in my opinion; but.we shall so arrange things that 
there really is substantial equality of opportunity for everyone. 
For that is the aim and object of socialism. But Christopher Hollis 
and his friends can and will try to persuade the British people to 
go a quite different way. It is for the people to choose. 


The Right to Choose 
That right to choose is the essence of democracy. So long as 
we have that right we are free men and women. If we ever lose it 


we shall be serfs and slaves again. That is the right which we must 


never, never take for granted. For democracy has taken a lot of 
winning. And it may yet take a lot of defending. If, as I think we 
shall, we choose governments and policies that many influential 
people in this country do not like, all sorts of efforts may be made 
to filch away our right to choose the kind of government we want. 
Both the extreme right and the extreme left may tell us that ‘ really 
this democracy is no good to us’: that ‘it’s all a sham and a cheat’. 
Every effort may be made to confuse the issue, in the hope that we 
will let political power drop from our hands again. That is why 
I had flatly to contradict Hollis’ suggestion that there is really 
no difference between the parties. I know Hollis is himself a sincere 
supporter of democracy. But a statement like that is just the sort 
of way in which the process of undermining the people’s confidence 
in their own power is begun. 

What I have been saying is this. Democracy is not so much 
concerned with this or that piece of parliamentary procedure or 
party organisation. The essence of democracy is our right to put 
the kind of government we want into power and to turn it out 
again if we no longer want it. It has taken us centuries to win that 
right: let us never, never take it for granted.—Home Service 
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= Africans and the Mining Industry 


By J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 


HE mining industries of the Union of 
South Africa and the Rhodesias are of 
great importance to the economy of the 
whole sterling area. The mines of the 
‘Union produced gold in 1951 to the value of about 
‘£137,000,000; and the copper mines of Northern 
Rhodésia had an output worth about £74,000,000. 
‘In a few years there will be eighteen new gold 
mines- in the Western Witwatersrand and in the 
Orange Free State. Province of the Union, and 
in course of time these new areas will equal the 
present Witwatersrand mines in ‘production. hei 
copper industry of Northern Rhodesia is also ex- 
panding and new mines are being opened up. 

-It costs at least £8,000,000 to bring a large new 
mine to production. Capital on a large scale is 
essential, and Africa is not in a position to provide 
all of it; not even South Africa, which has the 
most highly developed economy in the continent 
and has accumulated considerable capital resources 
of its own. It is to Britain and other countries 
outside Africa that we must look for the bulk 
of the capital needed, and all this development 
also brings business to Britain, for mining 
equipment is largely purchased in this country. 
The industry is, however, greatly dependent upon 
an adequate labour force, and here there is also 
a shortage, as I know from personal experience 
as a labour adviser. Afrjcan workers in a Rand gold mine 

The gold mines of South Africa already employ 
some 300,000 Africans and some 58,000 white people. It has been economic activity of other kinds, more especially manufacturing. 
estimated that the new gold areas will ultimately. require an African Continuing economic development in Africa is thus highly dependent 
labour force of about 280,000. Some of the existing mines will be going upon an adequate supply of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, and 
out of operation as they become exhausted and their labour will become Africans are in great demand for employment outside their own rural 
available, but, even so, the development of the new mines will place areas. Since the war, there has been a great increase in the number of 
a very great strain upon the labour resources of Africa for skilled, semi- Africans who are wage-earners. In South Africa there has been an 
skilled, and unskilled work. The expanding copper industry of Northern increase of more than eighty per cent., and in Northern Rhodesia more 
Rhodesia will add to the strain. Concurrently, in the Belgian Congo, than sixty per cent., and there are great increases in other areas. But in 
Uganda, Kenya, and other territories, there is a great expansion of most territories there are still too many Africans subsisting at a low 
level on the land, which is becoming less and less able 
to carry the rural population. A great deal of investi- 
gation and organisation will be required if we are to 
achieve the balanced development of Africa and the 
proper use of her manpower. 

Africans in industry are mostly labourers. Some, 
however, do work that requires some degree of skill, 
and for every gang of, say, ten labourers there are 
African gang-leaders—boss-boys they are usually 
called. African workers come to the gold mines from 
many African territories as well as from various parts of 
the Union. Sixty per cent. come from outside the Union: 
they come from Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland, 
Portuguese East Africa, Nyasaland, Tanganyika, and 
even some from Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 

Why do these workers leave their own territories to 
go to the gold mines? There are three main reasons. 
One is that the herding of cattle and the tilling of the 
soil no longer satisfy many Africans; they cannot farm 
well enough to.keep themselves and their families on 
the land they have at the new standard of living which 
they are acquiring as a result of contact with western 
peoples and ways of life. The second reason is that - 
their own countries are not sufficiently developed to be 
able to offer them employment, or, at any rate, to offer 
wages that can compete with the wages they can earn 
in South Africa. The third reason is the tradition of 


ss 


esncerape in the gold-mining area of the Witwatersrand with waste heaps of ore-bearing edrth : ; = : : ‘ 
which haye been worked out ; migration that exists amongst Africans. Few tribes exist 
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that have not a history of mass movement, either as a result of war 
or because of famine or other economic causes. Anywhere in that part 
of the continent that includes the Belgian Congo, Uganda, Kenya, 
and the territories to the south, Africans can be seen walking long 
distances towards the work they want and like. An African will walk 
1,000 miles and even more if he cannot otherwise get to the work 
he seeks. 

The fame of the mines has spread and there is now no territory in 
Central and South Africa where the African inhabitants have not heard 
of the gold mines from the lips of their own tribesmen who have 
worked in the mines themselves. In many tribes, experience on the 
Rand is a proof of manhood and this often sends young men to the 
mines for the first time. Fortunately, it is no longer necessary for any 


African to find his own way to the mines. Once he has official per-_ 


mission to leave his home he can make his way to an office of the 
Labour Organisation of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. The proxi- 
mity of these offices depends in large measure on the willingness of 
a government to allow the organisation to establish them, but there are 
now large numbers in Central and South Africa. Africans come to them 
of their own free will to offer themselves for work. If they pass the 
medical examination, they can enter into a contract, the terms of which 
are explained to them. Usually the period of the contract is 270 shifts. 
There are about twenty-five shifts in a month, so that the contract can 
be completed within a year. Arrangements for transport to the mines 
are made by the Labour Organisation. 

When the African reaches the mine to which he has been allocated 
(and here let me say that large numbers go to the mine of their own 
choice after their first contract), he is cared for medically and in other 
ways. He is housed in a hostel (or compound, to use the old term) 
with others of his own tribe or type. The manager of the hostel and 
his staff are experienced in dealing with Africans and take a pride in 
caring for them. Now, too, specially trained welfare officers, both 
European and African, are employed to assist in the welfare of the 
workers. A full programme of recreation is organised, and instruction 
in literacy, first aid, and so on is given, which helps the African to 
adjust himself to the new life and to gain substantially from his 
experience on the mine. There is no doubt that Africans have their 
minds stimulated by all they see and hear on their journeys and on 
the mines; it is a form of fundamental education that has had, and is 
having, a tremendous influence upon all the African territories. Men 
also learn to work regularly and intelligently, and at a tempo far 
beyond that of the traditional activities of tribal life, and it should 
be possible for governments to make more use than they do of the 
new outlook towards work and responsibility which is developed. 

The other outstanding feature of mine organisation is the care taken 


of the feeding and health of the workers. During the period that an ° 


‘African works on a gold mine he increases in weight considerably. 
This is due to the quality and quantity of the food supplied to him 
under hygienic conditions and also to the care taken to rid him of any 
infection. A high percentage of Africans, especially from tropical areas, 
are victims of parasitical infections, such as hookworm, which reduce 
their strength and their weight. On the mines they are rid of these. 
Elaborate precautions are also taken to combat silicosis. When they 
leave a mine they have usually greatly improved in appearance. If, on 
the return of Africans to their homes, governments could maintain the 
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physique built up on the mines there would be a vast improvement 
in the physical and economic condition of Africa. 

Under existing conditions it isnot possible for the gold mines to 
house all the families of its African workers. As I have mentioned 
earlier, sixty per cent. of them have their homes outside South Africa, 
and none of the governments concerned would be willing to see its 
territory permanently depleted of its population. Moreover, practi- 
cally all the workers drawn from the various parts of the Union of 
South Africa have their homes in rural areas and most have land- 
holdings and ‘cattle there. As the population increases, however, the 
number who are landless is increasing and, although up to now they 
have had their families on tribal land, the time has come to relieve the 
overcrowding in these areas. Government Commissions in South Africa 
have expressed the view that the gold mines must take their share 
of responsibility for providing homes for those who come to the mines 
and need accommodation for their families. This view is supported by 
the group of mines with which I am associated and, as a result, an 
experiment is being tried out on several new gold mines in the Orange 
Free State, and homes approaching a European standard are being 
built. This is, however, a matter of great controversy, and the issue 
is in doubt. 

Let me turn to Northern Rhodesia. There, some sixty per cent. of 
the African workers have their families with them in houses on the 
mines. Five years ago the percentage was under forty. Despite the 
great efforts of the authorities to provide houses there is still a shortage 
in Northern Rhodesia, and no doubt the percentage will rise in time 
nearer the eighty-three per cent. of African mine workers of the Belgian 
Congo who have their families with them. In the Congo, however, 
both the Government and the mining companies have agreed to a 
policy of stabilising the urban and industrial African population, 
whereas in Northern Rhodesia the policy in earlier years was to dis- 
courage this. Social and economic factors are, however, leading to the ~ 
same results as in the Congo. It is more than possible that the Union 
of South Africa will also be compelled to recognise the same forces. 

The most important of the economic factors making for stabilisation 
as against a migratory policy is the shortage of labour. The gold mines 
of the Witwatersrand cannot work at full pressure because they are 
short of both skilled and unskilled labour. The new gold mines in the 
Orange Free State are already requiring more labour than is available. 
The mines of Northern Rhodesia are beginning to find their labour 
reservoir is inadequate for their needs, and they, too, have new mines 
to be opened. Indeed, even in the Belgian Congo this problem is 
serious despite the stabilisation of its existing labour force. 

» With the development of agriculture, manufacturing, and other 
activities the demands on Africa’s labour resources are’ more than can 
be satisfied, under existing conditions. In my view we can no longer 
afford the waste that is involved in migrant labour and in the failure 
to train the innate skills of Africans. The Belgians have shown that 
labour economies can be secured through stabilisation and that Africans 
can be used in skilled work of a high order. Migrant labour and skill 
cannot be found together. And as the African settles down to con- 
tinuous work in industry he is no longer willing to acquiesce in the 
racial bar which prevents him from becoming a skilled worker. This 
raises issues which I cannot discuss in this talk, but they are issues 
which South Africa and the Rhodesias will soon have to face. 

—Home Service 


The American Election: a Fight without Issues 


By CLIFTON UTLEY 5 


KNOW I should begin this commentary by telling you about the 
issues that divide General Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson, 
the Democratic nominee: I do not particularly relish the task 


because it seems to me there are not any very important issues. - 


The Republicans say the big issue is corruption in the Democratic 
Ad ninistration, and the n¢ed to throw the Democrats out as a means of 
purifying the national goverment. Certainly corruption is the subject 
General Eisenhower discusses most frequently in his campaign addresses. 
Yet in the strict sense of the word, corruption is not an issue. You 
.do not have any Democrats taking a position in favour of corruption 
while General Eisenhower opposes it. Governor Stevenson is just -as 


eloquent in denouncing corruption in government as General Eisenhower. 
Both candidates insist that if elected they will clean house in the 
Federal Government, and end the tawdry internal revenue and Depart- 
ment of Justice scandals that have been endemic during President 
Truman’s second term of office. 

In so far as a matter on which both candidates say they will do the 
same thing can be an issue, the issue is this: the Republicans say the 
Democrats should be thrown out, partly as punishment for having 
allowed corruption to exist in high places, and partly because the Repub- 
licans could clean up corruption better for this reason. If the Republi- 
cans, as the Opposition. Party, come to power, they will automatically 
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fire all the Democratic Party’s political appointees: thus the assumption 
is that corruptionists who may still be in the Government will be auto- 
matically removed in the general house-cleaning. Furthermore, once in 
office, it would be to the Republicans’ political advantage to uncover as 
many Democratic scandals as possible, so the Republicans would attack 
with a relish the task of investigating the Truman Administration. By 
contrast, should Adlai Stevenson be elected, he would be under at least 
some pressure to keep at least some of the Truman appointees, and the 
Democratic Party would have less interest in undertaking wholesale 
investigations that might uncover any still undisclosed cases of wrong- 
doing in the Government. 


The Case of Senator Nixon 
The campaign up to now suggests that many Americans are seriously 
concerned about this question of corruption in government. Unfortun- 
ately for the Republicans, a matter has arisen in the past few days that 
will appreciably blunt the effectiveness of the Republicans’ ‘ Throw the 
Democratic rascals out!’ campaign appeal. The Republican Vice- 
Presidential candidate is Senator Richard Nixon of California, who has 
made his reputation largely by attacking communism in government. 
Several days ago, it was disclosed that Senator Nixon had been the 
recipient of a fund totalling 18,000 dollars over a two-year period. The 
fund was raised by a group of wealthy Californians who agreed with 
Mr. Nixon’s political views, and particularly with his anti-communist 
campaign. The money, Mr. Nixon says, was not used by him for 
personal living expenses, but was entirely devoted to meeting certain 
political expenses, like postage and travelling expenses, which Nixon 
says he did not want to charge to the public treasury, though he 
indicates he might legally have done so. : 

_ There is no evidence that Senator Nixon did anything actually illegal 
in accepting this fund from his wealthy well-wishers, but, as you can 
imagine, the affair has raised considerable doubts regarding Mr. Nixon 
in the public mind. These doubts are doubly damaging to the Eisen- 
hower campaign in view of the fact that Eisenhower has focused his 
entire campaign around the charges of rascality in the Democratic 
Party. In such a situation, to have doubts raised. about his own. vice- 
presidential. running-mate obviously diminishes the political effective- 
ness of the attacks on Democratic Party corruption. There have been 
demands that Senator Nixon be dropped from the Republican ticket, 
and that a new. vice-presidential nominee be substituted for him. 
_General Eisenhower has indicated he is not completely satisfied with 


' explanations Senator Nixon had given up to Sunday night*, and a 


spokesman for Eisenhower said Nixon was being asked for a more 
thorough accounting of the 18,000 dollar fund.-Eisenhower’s spokesman 
also authorised the statement that Nixon would have to prove himself 
“clean as a hound’s tooth before General Eisenhower would be satisfied. 
My feeling is that, however the Nixon matter is settled, whether he is 
kept on the ticket or dropped, substantial and lasting damage will have 
been done to the Republican Party’s campaign. 

Let us turn to subjects that might truly be called issues between 
the opposing parties. I understand that, outside the United States, 
considerable concern was caused by General Eisenhower’s Philadelphia 
address wherein the General took the position that the United States 
in foreign policy should go beyond the containment, and seek to 
liberate nations and peoples enslaved by the Russians. I think it is 
fair to say that this statement, that was urged on General Eisenhower 
by some of his political advisers, was primarily an effort to capture 
the large Polish minority vote in this country, and that it did not 
indicate that General Eisenhower, if elected, would risk war with 
Russia to free pedples now under Soviet control. On at least three sub- 
sequent occasions, the General has been very careful to explain that any 
efforts at liberation must be by peaceful means only. 

Essentially, it seems to me, there is no real difference between General 
Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson on basic foreign. policy. General 
‘Eisenhower attacks what he calls Democratic blunders which, he says, 
encouraged the enemy to attack in Korea, but he agrees with Governor 
Stevenson that once the war was in progress the course followed was the 
only possible one for the United States-and the free world. On the 
whole question of European policy there is no appreciable difference 
between the candidates. General Eisenhower rejects the residual isola- 
tionism of Senator Taft fully as much as does Governor Stevenson. On 
agricultural policy, the two candidates agree so completely ‘that 
Governor Stevenson has charged General Eisenhower with stealing the 
Democratic Party’s agricultural platform plank. On labour matters there 
is perhaps a difference, but it is rather more apparent than real.- 
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For some years now we have had on the statute books of the United 
States the Taft-Hartley Act which labour leaders call the Slave Labour 
Act, and which in American labour circles evokes much the same 
emotional opposition as the Trades Disputes Act of 1927 once produced 
in Britain. American labour claims the Taft-Hartley Act is a ‘ union- 
busting’ law, and while unions have not fared badly since the Act was 
passed, union leaders claim the only reason their organisations have not 
suffered much is that we have had almost continuous prosperity in 
recent years, wherefore -it has not been possible to break unions. When 
the campaign started, both General Eisenhower and Governor Steven- 
son took the position that the Taft-Hartley Act, named in part after the 
Ohio isolationist Senator who was one of the Act’s authors, should be 
amended. Subsequently, Governor Stevenson shifted his position, and 
said that since the Act evoked such opposition from labour it might be 
just as well to repeal the whole thing, and start again with a new labour 
law that would not have attached to it the negative symbolism that the 
words. ‘ Taft-Hartley’” have in all labour circles. But in saying this 
Stevenson said flatly he did not accept labour’s contention that the 
measure was actually a slave labour law. As things now stand, General » 
Eisenhower wants to amend the Act, Governor Stevenson wants to 
repeal it, and pass a new basic labour law. But I see nothing to indicate 
there is any great difference in the actual content of labour legislation 
that would result from following one procedure or the other. 

There is one matter on which a real issue exists between_the two 
nominees, and that is the matter known as the Employment Practices 
Legislation. The issue is this: whether the Federal Government should 
pass legislation forbidding discrimination based on racial or religious 
considerations in matters of employment. At present this question is 
handled by the state, but the Southern States have been extremely 
reluctant to pass laws that would make racial discrimination in employ- 
ment illegal. For some years, we have had the question as to whether 
our Federal Government, going over the heads of the States, should 
act in this matter. President Truman has favoured Federal action, and 
actually would have secured such legislation had the Southerners not 
succeeded in killing its chances of passage by indefinite and unlimited 
debate in the Senate. General Eisenhower has taken a position against 
compulsory Federal anti-job discrimination legislation. Governor 
Stevenson has chosen his words on this matter with great care. His 
position is that the problem of dealing with discrimination in employ- 
ment is first and foremost the responsibility of the individual States; 
but that if the States refuse to act, then the Federal Government must 
do so. Governor Stevenson’s position ‘tends to alienate the traditionally 
Democratic Southern States, and as the result, General Eisenhower’s 
supporters have hopes of winning at least a few Southern States this 
year. But the Stevenson position, by giving additional hope to Negro 
and other minority groups, tends greatly to increase Stevenson’s appeal 
to the minority group vote, and in a number of mid-western and 
eastern industrial States, this minority group vote could hold the balance 
of power in a close election. 


General Eisenhower and Senator Taft 

One significant aspect of the campaign is the relationship between 
General Eisenhower and Senator Robert Taft. Senator Taft leads the 
conservative wing of the Republican Party, which until recently was still 
nursing the wound administered it when Eisenhower beat Taft for the 
Republican presidential nomination. As the campaign began, Senator 
Taft took a rather ambiguous position. Gradually, as the campaign 
progressed, the Ohio Senator made it apparent that he would not 
campaign enthusiastically nor mobilise his conservative followers on 
General Eisenhower’s behalf unless General Eisenhower accepted certain 
conditions that..Taft proposed to impose. Since Eisenhower could not 
hope to win, if Taft and his conservatives sat out the election campaign, 


there was a meeting between the two. Afterwards, Senator Robert Taft 


held a news conference and read a statement in which he said Eisen- 
hower had agreed to oppose repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and various 
other things. The Taft statement made it perfectly clear that Eisen- 
hower had rejected Taft’s on the whole isolationist foreign policy views, 
but Taft nevertheless agreed to support General Eisenhower actively 
on the basis*of assurances received on domestic policy matters. Today, 
Senator Taft ‘is actively campaigning on General Eisenhower’s behalf. 
The effect of all this “has been‘to create the appearance that General 
Eisenhower. has been forced to shift to the right to get the Taft and 


- conservative Republicans’ support. I-am not sure this-is the case. But 


the appearance does exist, and this appearance may cost General 
Eisenhower some of the independent votes he needs.—Home Service 


* Broadcast on September 22 before Senator Nixon replied to criticisms about the fund 
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At the Embassy 


STUDY of other pages today may lead our readers to conclude 
that whereas the habits of diplomatists have changed little 
in modern times, the manners of diplomacy have deteriorated. 
On the page opposite will be found extracts from a talk given 

in the General Overseas Service of the B.B.C. by Sir Clifford Norton, 
who until recently was the British Ambassador in Greece. Sir Clifford 
describes a day in the life of an ambassador. This consists partly in 
being amiab!e to often unwanted visitors from home and partly in being 
affable (and reserved) towards officials of the country to which one is 
accredited. If in fact toujours la politesse is the motto inscribed on 
ambassadorial escutcheons one might nevertheless hazard that at the 
end of a long day an ambassador’s nerves may be ragged; perhaps he 
kicks the cat. But even more than from this kind of strain on his 
manners, an ambassador is liable to suffer from his twofold personality; 
on the one side he is the official representative of his own country’s 
point of view in a foreign land; on the other side, he is expected 
accurately to reflect in his reports home the outlook and feelings of the 
people and government in the country he is living in. To some 
ambassadors the latter duty comes more easily than the former. That is 
understandable. American diplomatists who stay in England any length 
of time. (in contrast with their colleagues who stop a night on their way 
to Paris) learn to understand that our phlegm is not laziness and our 
puri‘anism is not hypocrisy. But it is no easy task, when the only link 
with home is a stream of Foreign Office telegrams, to present to 
foreigners precisely the attitude of mind that prevails in Downing 
Street. Readers of British ambassadorial dispatches (and almost all the 
important ones written in the first forty years of the present century 
have been or soon will be printed) can observe how some of our lesser 
ambassadorial lights, obsessed with the outlook of the capital in which 
they dwelt, sometimes forgot or were confused about the British point 
of view. 

On page 496 Mr. W. N. Ewer, who has been a foreign or diplomatic 
newspaper correspondent for over thirty years, discusses not the 
permane *t but the changing characteristics of diplomacy. It was in fact 
about thirty years ago that a noticeable change began. The establish- 
ment of the League of Nations, buttressed by President Wilson’s belief 
in ‘ open covenants, openly arrived at’, put a premium on diplomacy 
by conference. Before 1914 the holding of a conference (as at Algeciras, 
for example) usually meant that an international crisis was being faced. 
But afer 1919 conferences were held every year and sometimes almost 
every month. The international journalists, including high-powered 
s-ecial correspondents, attended these conferences on the look-out for 
stories, and Ministers addressed not each other but the newspapers, just 
a: .cday, at any rate in New York, they address their television sets. 
No wonder that the manners of diplomacy have declined. 

Many observers nowadays are inclining to the opinion that there was 
move co be said for the old diplomacy than was once thought; that the 
gadgets we have invented, whether the aeroplane or the television set, 
have not yet brought nations more closely together; it is even argued 
thar the old-fashioned ambassador, such as Sir Clifford Norton describes 
s:1Tering his dinner parties in full regalia or chatting with the allied 
a~bassadors on the quiet, was just as likely to achieve success as 
Ministers flying across the world for three days in a foreign hotel with 
the glare of world publicity fastened upon them. No doubt each method 
had its advantages and disadvantages. Sometimes we may sigh for the 
past; but the best we can hope to do is to preserve its better features. 
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What They Are Saying 


Foreign broadcasts on Mr. Eden 


WHILE WESTERN COMMENTATORS last week concentrated on Mr. Eden’s 
visit to Yugoslavia and on his speech at Strasbourg, commentators 
from the communist world concentrated on giving the maximum 
publicity to the communiqué on the Sino-Soviet talks. 

Italian comments on Mr. Eden’s visit to Yugoslavia were mainly 
confined to the problem of Trieste. A typical comment was quoted 
from the Rome independent JI Messaggero: 

Tito’s last speech showed that the Allies have been pressing him to 
recognise Italy’s rights. Italy has proposed the most democratic solution 
to the Trieste problem—that of letting the inhabitants of the territory 
settle their own future through a plebiscite. Let us hope that Eden, 
despite the universal pessimism, will succeed in showing Tito the way 
to conciliation. 

A Yugoslav comment—in the form of an article quoted from Borba— 
denied that Mr. Eden was in Yugoslavia to exert pressure in the 
interests of the Atlantic Treaty and to have the question of Trieste 
settled by ceding the whole territory to Italy. It added: 

The Italian press is rendering a poor service to Mr. Eden’s reputa- 

* tion: he was invited here by Yugoslavia and will be welcomed with due 
sympathy as a well-known statesman of a friendly country which was 
our ally during the war. 

A broadcast from Zagreb radio remarked that Mr. Eden’s visit has 

aroused ‘lively world interest, but a negative reaction in Moscow and 

Rome, where they are anxious to disturb relations between Britain and 

Yugoslavia and exacerbate relations between Yugoslavia and the west’. 

The strategic motives attributed to Mr. Eden’s visit by Warsaw radio 

were likewise voiced in other communist broadcasts. To these allegations 

Belgrade radio replied: 

We remain the only.independent and socialist country in the Balkans, 
which is not a party to any pact and has no intention of joining 
any pact. 

Mr. Eden’s speech at Strasbourg received a mixed reception from 
French commentators. But there was an almost unanimous plea for full 
British participation in the organisations aiming to unite’ western 
Europe. Thus, the Radical Socialist L’ Aurore was quoted as saying: 

We Frenchmen are more anxious than anyone else to see Britain 
included in Europe, not only because we respect Britain’s loyalty and 
friendship, but also because we have such limited confidence in 
Germany. .. . Yet to achieve closer ties with Britain it is essential that 
there should exist on the English side of the Channel a genuine 
willingness to build the United Europe we all want. 

Fioni the United States, the New York Herald Tribune was quoted as® 

recalling that it had taken two world wars to bring the ambitious 
organisation of the Council of Europe into existence: 

The important thing now is that European unity is being built step 
by step, with both speed and solidity. Even the British, who have 
preferred to remain outside the continental system, are beginning more 
and more to take an active part in furthering its work, as Eden indicated 
in his address at Strasbourg. It would be foolhardy to assume that the 
battle has already been won and that European unity is a reality. But 
there is no denying that what is happening at Strasbourg has given the 
great masses of war-weary Europeans a hope such as they have not 
known for years. 

On the other side of the world, friendship and unity between Soviet 
Russia and China was extolled in broadcasts from Moscow, Peking, 
and countries behind the Iron Curtain. According to Moscow radio the 
“important and fruitful’ results of the talks represented a ‘ new bright 
manifestation of the inviolable Soviet-Chinese friendship’. Both 
Moscow and Peking broadcasts were at great pains to explain 
why Port Arthur which, according to this earlier agreement was to be 
returned to China this year, is to be retained by Russia. According to 
the People’s Daily, quoted from Peking,.it was all part of the ‘ perfectly 
sincere and selfless form of co-operation between China and the Soviet 
Union in the new international situation’, and was ‘based on the 
fundamental ‘interests of the people of both countries, particularly as 
regards the practical interests of China’. The newspaper went on to 
explain that the danger of war ‘ directly threatens the security of 
China’; in particular the United States was ‘speeding up its revival 
of Japanese militarism, which creates. an increasingly grave war 
menace’. So obviously this serious threat meant that the conditions 
differed ‘greatly from those prevailing when = original a Asthur 
agreement had been signed in 1950. 
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Did You Hear That? 


AN AMBASSADOR’S DAY 


Sir CLIFFORD Norton, formerly British Ambassador in Greece, spoke 
in a General Overseas Service talk about a day in the life of a British 
ambassador. ‘ 

‘The ambassador’, he said, ‘ does not have to get up very early—- 
for one thing he lives and sleeps “over his shop”. It is a big house 
with fine rooms for entertaining - 
because it is in a way the shop-front 
of Great Britain in a foreign land. 
But it also contains the offices of 
the Embassy, or at any rate the 
department that deals with political 
affairs, called the Chancery. So at 
half-past nine, or thereabouts, he 
only has to go downstairs to his 
study in order to start work. His 
office is the heart of the Embassy. 
His personal secretary, of the 
feminine gender, is already there 
with a list of his engagements for 
the day, and any telegrams that 
have come in from the Foreign 
Office during the last twelve hours 
and have been deciphered earlier 
in the morning. The ambassador 
glances at these advance copies but 
unless they are marked “ urgent ” 
and are urgent, leaves them to be 
dealt with later in the day, because 
by ten o’clock he must be ready to 
meet his chief assistants. These 
gentlemen—or ladies, in some | 
cases, for there is no sex-barrier 


Service—come to this, daily meet- 
ing to pool their information and to 
discuss the problems arising in 
their different fields. The ambassa- 
dor listens and advises. Of course 
he cannot know everything in 
detail, but he can see the picture 
as a whole: and from his wider 
experience and‘ knowledge of his - 
Government’s policy, he can give 
general guidance. And he learns 
much at these meetings. 

‘For the next hour or so after the 
meeting, the ambassador is at his : 
desk. If he is lucky he will be interrupted only once or twice by callers 
—British business men, distinguished visitors and so on. But normally 
he cannot shut himself up; he must be accessiblé. Occasionally a trivial 
episode may upset all his thoughts. Some years ago one of our ambassa- 
dors was rung up by a British subject who said, “I am going to London 
tomorrow. Would you mind looking after my lion? ” The caller was 
a member of a travelling circus and there really was a lion to be taken 
care of. 

‘The ambassador will quite probably meet at lunch the very men 
with whom he has just had a difficult official talk. And over the coffee 
cups the two men can unbend, can talk “off the record”, and on 
occasion prevent what was a breeze from becoming a storm. After 
lunch comes a blessed respite—an hour and a half when the ambassa- 
dor takes the opportunity of getting some fresh air. One ambassador, 
with whom I served just before the war in central Europe, used 
to drive out of the city in the early afternoon to a somewhat 
derelict park and walk up and down an avenue of fine old elm 
‘trees. I thought this a poorish pastime until I discovered that 
the French Ambassador had the same habit. Then I understood. It 
was June 1939, and the two ambassadors used to meet and exchange 
views. walking up and down in the country, without having to 
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A mountain (20,300 ft.) in the Garhwal Himalaya on which Mr. Bryson’s 
party were swept down by an avalanche. They later made the first ascent 
of it and called,it “ Avalanche Mountain ’ 
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pay formal calls on each other that everyone would know about, 

“ By four-thirty our friend is back in his office and from then until 
about seven p.m. is again at his desk, busy with paper work and inter- 
views. On one day there will be an informal meeting of ambassadors 
of other members of the Commonwealth; on another he will arrange 
to see the representative of a country whose interests are closely allied 
to our own, say the United 
States or France. And once a week, 
on an average, he will have to see 
that his reports to the Secretary of 
State are properly typed and 
signed, so that the Queen’s Mes- 
senger can take them to London by 
train or aeroplane in a sealed bag. 
That is called ‘ Bag Day” and is 
not unlike what Washing Day is in 
the home. These reports or dis- 
patches are a most vital part of the 
ambassador’s work. They help his 
Government to form policy, they 
remain on record as part of the 
state archives, and from them his- 
tory is written. So in his writing, 
he must avoid any temptation to be 
clever or facetious or  self- 
important. He must be objective 
and positive and as brief as pos- 
sible. One of my friends ended a 
dispatch with these words: “TI 
apologise for the length of this 
report, but I had no time to make 
it shorter ”’. 

“At seven o’clock the ambassa- 
dor’s day is by no means over. 
Almost certainly he will have to 
drop in at one or two cocktail 
parties. Personally, and I think 
many of my former colleagues 
would agree with me, I find this 
particular form of entertainment a 
kind of purgatory, to put it mildly. 
You cannot hear what anyone else 
says, you do not want to shout your 
own opinions, and you cannot 
remember afterwards even the one 
interesting remark you did catch. 
However, if an ambassador does 
not put in an appearance at such 
a party he is apt to be considered eccentric and the word goes round 
that “poor old so-and-so is cracking up”. Then at about eight-thirty 
on one or two evenings a week there is sure to be an important 
dinner to give or to attend. These IGncheons and dinners are not 
mere social events or a mere waste of. time. In any case, like death, 
they are inevitable ’. 


LOOKING AT AVALANCHES 


Davip Bryson, who recently went on an expedition to the Garhwal 
Himalaya, spoke about avalanches, in a Home Service talk. 

‘From the safety of our camp ’, he said, ‘ we watched the magnificent 
mountain walls of Chaukamba and Balakun. They rose over a mile 
high from our glacier. And we watched to make up our minds about 
possible routes and snow conditions—playing a sort of mountaineers’ 
game of Snakes and Ladders. Practically every mental throw landed 
us on a spot which said “ Go back to the beginning” or “ Avalanche 
to bottom of gully ”. 

“For spring was late in coming, the winter snow stretching long 
arms down the valleys, and it lay very deep and precariously on the 
mountains. As the sun worked, on it, it would be triggered off by 
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gravity across hanging glaciers and down gullies. I watched with awe 
more avalanches than I had ever seen before. 

“You never saw the actual beginning of an avalanche. There would 
be a sudden roar like a wave breaking or thunder. You would search 
the intricate architecture of the mountain walls, sweep your eye up and 
down the gullies. “ Quick, look—there it is”. Just a white blur. At 
first it might seem just a wisp of cloud. As your eye focused, it looked 
to be moving down so gently and harmlessly, as gently as salt slowly 
poured from a cruet. Could it be that slow sifting that was filling your 
ears with thunder? Could it really be tons of suffocating snow, moving 
with great speed, a destroying power? You feel its power at a great 
distance only as a cool breeze on the cheek. The mere sight of these 
avalanches seen from far away inspired wonder and prudence in us, 
and we changed and postponed our plans. So our first mountain attempt 
was in the opposite direction ’. 


A GREAT MUSIC-HALL ARTIST 
Vesta Tilley died on September 16 at the age of eighty-eight. 
W. MACQUEEN-PoPE gave an appreciation of her in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 
‘ She was’, he said, ‘ one of the last few survivors of the great days 
of old time music hall. Although in her heyday almost every city in the 
land claimed to be her 
birth-place, and every 
music hall would bill her 
as “Your Own Vesta 
Tilley ”, she was actually 
-born in Worcester, the 
second of a family of 
thirteen children. She 
was, indeed, born of the 
halls, for her father, 
whose real name was 
Powles, ran a small 
music hall in Gloucester, 
and when he left there to 
take over one in Notting- 
ham, he had a benefit, at 
which his tiny daughter 
made her first and very 
successful appearance. 
At the St. George’s Hall, 


her name in big type: 
‘el nex, | Greats. Acitte 
Tilley ”. She was always 
stage struck; she studied 
men and she mimicked 
them and she made up 
her mind to be a male 
impersonator. She made 
her debut as such at 
Birmingham, where she 
sang “The Anchors 
Weighed ”, “Come into the Garden, Maud ”, and “ My Pretty Jane ”. 
It was announced in big letters that she would do this, after the manner 
of Sims Reeves, the great tenor. He happened to be in Birmingham too, 
and was furious, but it was all smoothed over, and she not only got her 
salary, but a silver medal from the management. Once, at Leicester, she 
nearly lost her job by dressing as a boy. The manager declared he had 
engaged a little girl; she had to wear the skirts, and she cried her 
eyes out. 

‘The name of Vesta came to her by chance. She was appearing at 
the old Canterbury; the manager did not like the name she used then— 
“Lady Tilley ”—so'a lot of names were put into a hat, and she drew 
out “ Vesta”. She was, without a doubt, the finest male impersonator of 
all time. There was something irresistible about her. There she 
was, the complete man of the world, in perfectly cut clothes of the 
Jatest male fashion, with everything correct, down to the collar studs 
and the sleeve links. When she wore uniforms of any kind, she paid the 
greatest attention to detail. Everything was always quite right. Yet, with 
it all, she always remained a woman, with all a woman’s charm and 
fascination. Her songs are in the nation’s repertoire; feeling that sailors 
had too many songs about them, she sang some about soldiers, “ The 
Army of Today’s All Right” being one of them, and there was an 
immediate jump in recruiting figures. She was everybody’s favourite; 


Vesta Tilley in one of her male impersonations 
Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


Nottingham, she firstsaw . 
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she was also a star of musical comedy—sometimes that is forgotten— 


and of pantomime. She played principal boy at Drury Lane; it is thirty- 
two years since she was a regular performer on the music halls. And 
when she made her stage farewell at the London Coliseum, on June 5, 
1920, Ellen Terry herself handed her a wreath of palms and made a 
delightful speech about her. And she was presented with a set of books 
which contained 2,000,000 autographs of her fans; it took two pantech- 


nicons to get the floral tributes home. That was what they thought of 


Vesta Tilley ’. 


THE DEATH OF SAVINGS 


Speaking in a broadcast in the European Service on the recent publi- — 


cation, The National Income and Expenditure Estimates, PAUL BAREAU 
said: ‘ One of the most intriguing facts brought out by this publication 
is that the habit of saving has nearly disappeared in Britain. There is 
a table which shows how the national income was used: how much was 
spent on current consumption, how much went in taxation, how much 
was paid for national insurance contributions and, finally, how much was 
saved, This shows that out of every 20s. of income earned last year, 
direct taxation took 2s. 3d. The amount spent on current consumption 
was 16s. 10d. A further 9d. was spent on national insurance contribu- 
tions to cover part of the cost of our social services. This left precisely 
2d. for savings. This is in fact the death of savings. 

“Fifty years ago the solid middle class in Britain would have deemed 
themselves to be failing in their duty if they did not save a fifth or a 
quarter of their income. That was 4s. or 5s. in the pound, and now 
it is 2d. in the pound. This is one of the most telling measures of the 
social revolution that has occurred during the twentieth century. Many 
things help to explain it. Fifty years ago, income tax, swollen by the 


Boer War, was 1s. 2d. in the pound; now it is 9s. 6d. At the beginning ~ 
of the century, most careful families saved for a rainy day. Today the © 


rainy day is provided for by the umbrella of the social services and 
paid for out of income in the form of taxes and contributions. And 
some of the money that might have been saved goes on football pools, 
which were not known in 1902, and also goes on buying what might 
be called capital goods on the instalment or hire-purchase system 
—ranging from furniture and television sets to houses. The virtual dis- 
appearance of personal savings, the tendency of so many of us to live 
up to and perhaps beyond the hilt of our incomes, is a major and 
significant revolution in the economic and social life of this country’. 


HERMIT WITH MOTTOES 

“Almost any day between 1850 and ’65’, said VERNON LEONARD in 
‘Midlands Miscellany ’, ‘you would have been able to see William 
Lole, had you cared to visit the quiet village where this odd character 
lived. You would probably have found him in the garden that had made 
him well known. This was the garden that surrounded William’s quiet 
life with religious mottoes and symbols. Every corner and every mound 
of its forty-yard expanse was split into significant plots. And his twelve 
suits_and twenty hats also bore their own religious message. 

“In his garden, you would have been surprised to see among the beds 
of flowers notices bearing such sobering thoughts as “ Am I Vile? ”, or 
“Am I a Hypocrite? ”—or, mysterious one, this—“ The Henpecked 
Husband Put on Water Gruel”. The suits he wore were just as 
important to the hermit. He had names for all of them and each one 
bore its own appropriate motto. Of the twenty hats, my favourite is the 
one called “Odd Fellows”, which had a label sewn on “ Without 
Money, Without Friends, Without Credit”. But perhaps you would 
have preferred “ Patent Teapot”, which was, according to William, 
“to draw out the flavour of the tea best, union and goodwill”. 
“Foresters ” was the title of one of his suits, expressed in frivolous vein, 


in brown leather, embroidered with braid and white buttons, and shaped - 


like a frock coat. With this, he wore a hat like a turban, in black and 


‘white stripes. 


“Do you wonder that a small crowd would gather sometimes on the 
bank that overlooked the garden? Do you wonder that they would want 
to catch a glimpse of the amiable old gentleman in his stout boots and 
with his walking stick and foot-long beard? The villagers and sightseers 
must often have asked themselves what had brought William to this 
remote part of Leicestershire. But no one seems to know the answer. His 
family were not without money. Indeed, one brother was supposed to 
have begged William on many occasions to leave his hermit’s cottage. 
William was not really a hermit, but he claimed the title for himself, 
saying, “True hermits throughout the ages have been the abettors of 
freedom ”’’, 
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Reason and Passion 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, O.M. 


RITICS are in the habit of making a certain accusation 

against me which seems to imply that they approach my 

writings with a preconception so strong that they are unable 

to notice what, in fact, I say. I am told, over and over again, 
that I over-estimate the part of reason in human affairs. This may mean 
that I think either that people are, or that they ought to be, more 
rational than my critic believes them to be. But I think there is a prior 
error on the part of my critics, which is that they, not I, irrationally 
over-estimate the part which reason is capable of playing, and this 
comes I think from the fact that they are in a complete muddle as to 
what the word ‘ reason’ means. 


Choice of the Right Means 

‘Reason’ has a perfectly clear and precise meaning. It signifies the 
choice of the right means to an end that you wish to achieve. It has 
nothing whatever to do with the choice of ends. But opponents of reason 
do not realise this, and think that advocates of rationality want reason 
to dictate ends as well as means. It must be admitted that it is irrational 
to pursue an end which is completely unattainable. A man who wished 
to fly to the moon, and devoted his life to this end, would be irrational 
unless he lived at a time when flying to the moon had become scien- 
tifically possible. But, among possible ends, it cannot be said that some 
are rational and some not. : 

I read a novel once about a woman who was a miser and enjoyed 
lining the sheets of her bed with gold coins. Most people would say this 
was irrational. But if she really enjoyed it, it was not. It would have 
been irrational only if it had happened after the time when all the 
gold got into Fort Knox. Other people’s desires, if we do not share 
them, always seem absurd, and we are inclined to condemn them as 
irrational, when -all that we have a right to say is that they are not 
exactly like ours. But the truly rational man accepts desire as a 
datum, and does not think that some desires are rational and others 
not. The mistake of thinking this is confined to the opponents of reason. 
They have no excuse for this view in the writings of rationalists. 
There is a famous sentence: ‘Reason is and ought only to be, the 
slave of the passions’. This sentence does not come from the works 
of Rousseau or Dostoevsky or Sartre. It comes from David Hume. 
It expresses a view to which I, like every man who attempts to be 
reasonable, fully subscribe. 

When I am told, as I frequently am, that I ‘ almost entirely discount 
the part played by the emotions in human affairs’, I wonder what motive- 
force the critic supposes me to regard as dominant. Desires, emotions, 
passions (you can choose whichever word you will) are the only possible 
causes of action. Reason is not a cause of action but only a regulator. 
If I wish to travel by aeroplane to New York, reason tells me that it is 
better to take an aeroplane which is going to New York than one which 
is going to Constantinople. I suppose that those who think me unduly 
rational, consider that I ought to become so agitated at the airport as 
to jump into the first aeroplane that I see, and when it lands me in 
Constantinople I ought to curse the people among whom I find myself 
for being Turks and not Americans. This would be a fine, full-blooded 
way of behaving, and would, I suppose, meet with the commendation 
of my critics. 


Need for Christian Love 
_One critic takes me to task because I say that only evil passions 
prevent the realisation of a better world, and goes on triumphantly to 
ask, ‘ Are all human emotions necessarily evil? * In the very book that 
leads my critic to this objection, I say that what the world needs is 
Christian love, or compassion. This, surely, is an emotion, and, in saying 
that this is what the world needs, I am not suggesting reason as a driving 
force. I can only suppose that this emotion, because it is neither cruel 
nor: destructive, is not attractive to the apostles of unreason. 
Why, then, is there this violent passion which causes people, when 
they read me, to be unable to notice even the plainest statement, and to 


go on comfortably thinking that I say the exact opposite of what I do 
say? There are several motives which may lead people to hate reason. 
You may have incompatible desires and not wish to realise that they 
are incompatible. You may wish to spend more than your income and 
yet remain solvent. And this may cause you to hate your friends when 
they point out the cold facts of arithmetic. You may, if you are an old- 
fashioned schoolmaster, wish to consider yourself full of universal 
benevolence, and at the same time derive great pleasure from caning 
boys. In order to reconcile these two desires you have to persuade yourself 
that caning has a reformatory influence. If a psychiatrist tells you that 
it has no such influence on some peculiarly irritating class of ‘young 
sinners, you will fly into a rage and accuse him of being coldy intellec- 
tual. There is a splendid example of this pattern in the furious diatribe 
of the great Dr. Arnold of Rugby against those who thought ill of 
flogging. 

There is another, more sinister, motive for liking irrationality. If men 
are sufficiently irrational, you may be able to induce them to serve your 
interests under the impression that they are serving their own. This case 
is very common in politics. Most political leaders acquire their position 
by causing large numbers of people to believe that these ‘leaders are 
actuated by altruistic desires. It is well understood that such a belief is 
more readily accepted under the influence of excitement. Brass bands, 
mob oratory, lynching, and war, are stages in the development of the 
excitement. I suppose the advocates of unreason think that there is a 
better chance of profitably deceiving the populace if they keep it in a 
state of effervescence. Perhaps it is my dislike of this sort of process 
which leads people to say that I am unduly rational. 


A Dilemma 


But I would put to these men a dilemma: since reason consists in a 
just adaptation of means to ends, it can only be opposed by those who 
think it a good thing that people should choose means which cannot 
realise their professed ends. This implies either that they should be 
deceived as to how to realise their professed ends, or that their real ends 
should not be those that they profess. The first is the case of a populace 
misled by an eloquent fuehrer. The second is that of the schoolmaster who 
enjoys torturing boys, but wishes to go on thinking himself a benevolent 
humanitarian. I cannot feel that either of these grounds for opposing 
reason is morally respectable. 

There is another ground upon which some people oppose what they 
imagine to be reason. They think that strong emotions are desirable and 
that no one who feels a strong emotion will be reasonable about it. They 
seem to think that any person who feels strongly must lose his head and 
behave in a silly manner which they applaud because it shows him to be 
passionate. They do not, however, think in this way when self-deception 
would have consequences that they would dislike. No one, for example, 
holds that a general ought to hate the enemy so passionately as to become 
hysterical and incapable of rational planning. It is not, in fact, the 
case that strong passions prevent a just estimate of means. There are 
people, like the Comte de Monte Cristo, who have burning passions 
leading them straight to the right choice of means. Do not tell me 
that that worthy man’s aims were irrational. There is no such thing 
as an irrational aim except in the sénse of one that is impossible 
of realisation. Nor are cold calculators always conventionally wicked. 
Lincoln calculated coldly in the American civil war and was roundly 
abused by the Abolitionists who, as apostles of passion, wished him 
to adopt measures that looked vigorous but would not have led 
to emancipation. : 

I suppose the essence of the matter is this: that I do not think it a 
good thing to be in that state of insane excitement in which people do 
things that have consequences directly opposite to what they intend, as, 
for example, when they get themselves killed in running across a street 
because they could not stop to notice the traffic. Those who praise such 
behaviour must either wish to practise successful hypocrisy or be the 
victims of some self-deception which they cannot bear to surrender. I 
am not ashamed of thinking ill of both these states of mind, and if it is 
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for thinking ill of them that I am accused of excessive rationality, I 
plead guilty. But if it is supposed that I dislike strong emotion, or that 
I think anything except emotion can be a cause of action, then I most 
emphatically deny the charge. 

The world that I should wish to see is one where emotions are 
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strong but not destructive, and where, because they are acknowledged, 
they lead to no deception either of oneself or of others. Such a world 
would include love and friendship and the pursuit, of art and 
knowledge. I cannot hope to satisfy those who want something more 
tigerish.— European Service 


Changing Manners of Diplomacy 


By W. N. EWER 


HAT are the changes in the manners of diplomacy that 

have happened in the past thirty years? First of all, there 

is the great sartorial revolution. And if anybody thinks that 

this is not important I commend him to the philosophy of 
clothes expounded by Professor Teufelsdrochs of the University of 
Weissnichtwe and reported by Thomas Carlyle. I came in only for the 
tail-end of that revolution. The heyday of the sartorial ancien régime— 
dare I call it the old clothes age?—was before the first war. Those 
were the days when diplomats did their work in silk hats and stiff 
shirts, and, after sunset, in white ties and tails. In the intervals of talk- 
ing high politics they moved from dinner with the Crown Prince of 
Ruritania to the soirée of the Duchesse de Guermantes. They exchanged 
epigrams and Latin quotations, and knew all the scandals of all the 
crowned heads of Europe. 


President Wilson’s ‘Turn-Ups’ 

And then came the great change. I can remember the shiver of ‘ what 
is the world coming to?’ that ran through the Paris Peace Conference 
when a photograph was published of President Wilson. He was correctly 
clad in silk hat and morning coat, but—his trousers were turned up. 
It is true that 100 years before Lord Castlereagh had startled the 
Congress of Vienna by wearing, amid all the brilliant uniforms, a 
plain, black suit. But Castlereagh had, at any rate, worn the ribbon 
of the Order of the Garter, and I am sure worn it correctly. Wilson’s 
turned-up trousers were an omen of things to come. 

But the old order lingered on. Some years after Versailles in our own 
Foreign. Office the rule of Lord Curzon was still in force. The Marquess, 
then Foreign Secretary, was living in the distinguished neighbourhood 
of Carlton House Terrace. And it was an inflexible rule that any 
gentleman of the Foreign Office who came across the park to see him, 
or even just to bring him papers, after seven o’clock, must be in evening 
clothes. And then, even later than that, there was the incident of the 
British Minister in Paris and the young Third Secretary. I will not 
mention names, though I know them both. One blazing hot Paris 
summer day, the Minister found the Secretary working in his room in 
the Chancellery in shirt sleeves and flannel trousers. He. reacted 
immediately. “Go home, sir, and dress yourself properly ’. I hope I am 
not maligning an old friend if I suggest that today Sir Oliver Harvey, 
if he found a secretary at work in his shirt sleeves, would not bat an 
eyelid. 

And nowadays? When the Treaty of Brussels was being signed in 
1948, the Belgian Government, very naturally, gave an evening recep- 
tion. It was intimated that white ties and tails would be worn. ‘ What’, 
said Ernest Bevin, ‘am I going to do about that? I haven’t got a tail 
coat’. The invitations, I understand, were swiftly and discreetly 
amended to dinner jackets and black ties. And, today, if you see a 
Foreign Office official in a silk hat you immediately diagnose that he 
has probably been to a wedding or to the races at Ascot. 

That change really does mean something. In part it is, of course, 
just the reflection of a general change. But it does reflect something 
else: a change in—shall I call it?-—working conditions. The Foreign 
Office official of today certainly cannot be accused of the old jest 
against his forbears—that, like the Trafalgar Square fountains, they 
“played from ten to four’. Nowadays they work long hours at their 
desks, and they dress accordingly. And it is not only that they have now 
far more work to do. The very nature of their work has changed. 
Embassy staffs are no longer concerned only with ‘ high politics’ and 
the people, the very small groups of people, who used to matter. They 
have now to concern themselves with all sorts of things. With difficult, 
vulgar things like economics and social conditions. They have to meet 


and mix with all sorts of people who, fifty years. ago, just did not 
matter. Diplomacy | is no longer a sort of aristocratic preserve, con- 
cerned only with ‘the best people’. That is a really fundamental 
change bringing with it changes both of dress and of manners. 

If, for example, you look at the list of the staff of our Paris Embassy 
you will find that there are one or two commercial Ministers, and a 
commercial staff. There is a financial adviser. There are not only the 
service attachés, there is a civil aviation attaché, and a scientific attaché, 
and a labour attaché, and a press attaché or, as he is now called, an 
information officer—each with his staff. That, in itself, tells, I think, 
the whole story. The diplomacy of today is very different, far more 
complicated, and far more ‘ down to the ground’ than the diplomacy 
of the epoch that ended with the first war. 

And the very existence of information officers takes me to another, 
and perhaps even more profound, change: the change to publicity; the 
change from what we used to call secret diplomacy to television. Take 
the contrast between the Paris Peace Conferences of 1919 and 1946. 
The Treaty of Versailles was supposed to be an ‘ open covenant openly 
arrived at’. In fact it was nothing of the sort. All the preparatory work 
was done in hush-hush committees. All the decisions were taken by the 
‘Big Three’, or sometimes big four or five, if the Italian or Japanese 
Foreign Minister was there. The draft treaty was shown to the other 
Allies only a few hours before it was presented to the Germans. There 
was a certain amount of ‘leakage’, but that is another matter. As far 
as I remember there were, in the whole six months the conference lasted, — 
just two public sessions—the one when the draft was presented to the 
Germans, the other the actual ceremony of signature. 

Now Paris 1946, the Italian Peace Treaty. What a contrast! Day 
after day, and evening after evening, we correspondents watched—or at 
any rate could watch—not only plenary sessions but meeting after 
meeting of committees, discussing, and often wrangling over, every 
detail in public. There were, very occasionally, secret sessions, but these 
were only the exceptions that proved the rule, And, anyway, we nearly. 
always knew an hour or two later what had happened. Even meetings 
of such a body as the Council of Foreign Ministers have ceased to be 
private. True, the press are not admitted, but the custom has grown up 
of each delegation—except on rare occasions—telling correspondents, 
and so the world, in considerable detail, all that happened. 


The Influence of Geneva 

It is a fantastic contrast. How did it come about? The answer is 
Geneva. It was in the League of Nations that this practice developed 
of holding in public what had in the old days been intimate discussions. 
Again, with rare exceptions, we could sit and listen to all the Council 
discussions. Big issues, like the Chinese and Japanese arguing about 
the rights and wrongs of events in Manchuria in 1932, down to trivial 
matters like Poles and Germans arguing about the colour of the Danzig 
pillar-boxes; and sometimes, fascinatingly, one would see a dispute 
discussed, and ironed out, and even settled, completely publicly. Not 
only that: at times the work became so heavy and so complicated that 
the presentation and arguing in public of a country’s case on some 
issue had to be done by professional diplomats, by civil servants. There 
were just not enough Ministers to go round. And so diplomats, brought 
up in the tradition and habit of doing all their work in private if not in 
deep secrecy, found themselves having to get on their feet and make 
speeches in front not only of the press but of a public gallery. They were 
at first not at all used to it. They had never had to make speeches except 
at public dinners and on ceremonial occasions. Now not only ambassa- 


‘dors but even comparatively lowly secretaries or counsellors found that 


they were expected to be public debaters. And you can imagine that 


. 
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some of them did-not like it, They had been used to anonymity. Now 
their names got into the papers. And inevitably, though to their way 
of thinking quite improperly, they found themselves being commended 
or criticised for their handling of the case. 

This sharp transition from almost complete secrecy to the full glare 
of publicity has been, I suppose, the real revolution. And yet how 
quickly we have got used to it! How completely, today, we take it for 
granted! It seems almost a matter of course not only that all these 
diplomatic discussions and debates, which once were carried on in the 
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complete privacy of a Foreign Minister’s room, should be fully reported 
in the press—or as much of them as the press in these days has room 
for—but that they should even be broadcast while they are happening. 
And not only broadcast but now televised. It seems entirely natural that 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Mr. Malik should be arguing about some 
question or another with thousands, or even millions, of people being 
able to hear every word they say. Heaven knows what the old Lord 
Salisbury or Lord Curzon would have thought of such goings on. 
—European Service 


The Making of Food 


N. W. PIRIE concludes the series 


HE earlier speakers in this series have described many ways 

in which new knowledge has affected or could affect food and 

agriculture. If their proposals were acted on vigorously the 

present world food-shortage could probably be abolished. But 
there would be just enoughéood only for the present population, and the 
population is likely to grow. Possibly increasing urbanisation and 
improving standards of living may cause a fall in the rate of increase 
and there may sometime be a stable population, but we dare not assume 
this and we do not know how large the stable population is likely to be. 
All improvements normally advocated should therefore be pushed on 
with; that may solve the immediate problem, but, at the same time, 
thought and experiment are needed on the problem of feeding the 
world population if it goes up from rather over 2,000,000,000 to 
4,000,000,000 or 6,000,000,000. If we have this number to feed a 
radical reconsideration of the processes of agriculture and food-making 
will be called for. At the same time, we might think about the 
advantages of keeping the population from becoming so large. That 
course presents difficulties, too, but with reasonable research facilities 
it should be possible to devise socially and aesthetically acceptable 
contraceptive techniques so that the invariable reason for the birth of a 
child was that that child was wanted. When children are no longer 


conceived inadvertently we may well be concerned with under- . 


population rather than over-population. 

The basic research on foodstuffs was done by primitive man some 
thousands of years ago. Plants and animals were examined to see 
whether there was any part that could be eaten with satisfaction and 
safety, and the better species were cultivated and improved. Recently 
the rate of improvement has increased but the process, in essence, 
remains the same, and research is mainly directed towards getting a 
greater total yield of one of the conventional products or at increasing 
the proportion of a plant or animal that is edible. It is likely that, with 
the familiar domesticated animals, this process has about reached a 
limit, but, as Dr. Allan Fraser explained,* there are many animals 
that have not been subjected to careful selection. Fish have hardly been 
selected at all. But the most important improvements are likely to come 
from increases in the usable portion of plants; for the plant is the 
fundamental food on which both land and water animals depend. 

Of the 500,000 or so known green plants only a few hundred are 
used on a significant scale and many of these are used only indirectly. 


_ They are fed to animals and we eat the animal. But many of the 


others grow luxuriantly. Gardeners know well how readily weeds grow, 
but a plant is a weed only for as long as we have no use for it. If 
we wished simply to make the largest possible amount of vegetable 
matter, many other plants, even in their uncultivated state, would be 
as good as our domesticated plants. With a little attention and breeding 
they might be even better. But we would have gained nothing if we 
made a great mass of vegetation that neither man nor beast would eat. 
That, then, defines one problem: what are the essential differences 
between edible and inedible plants or parts, of a plant? 

The higher green plants, when they are growing vigorously, have a 


similar general structure. A root system in the ground collects water 


and simple nutrients and a leaf system traps light and collects carbon 
dioxide from the air. The process is driven by the energy of sunlight. 
Plants expose their leaves to light and air very efficiently but the 
exposure can be effective only if the plant is protected from damage 
and supplied with water and nutrients. The primary aim of the 
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techniques of agriculture is to ensure this. Basically, improvements in 
husbandry are designed to increase the efficiency with which water, 
light, and carbon dioxide are united in the leaf. On this process almost 
all life depends. : 

The process, like most biological processes, works through an 
integrated group of enzymes, and enzymes, as far as is known, consist 
mainly of protein. Whether we use a plant as a source of seeds, tubers, 
fibre, or latex, and whether the product we get from it contains protein 
or not, the plant makes leaf first and the other things from the 
leaves: the leaf is its factory and proteins are the tools in the factory. 
In the normal development of the mature plant the protein moves 
out of the leaf and reappears in the seeds or tubers that we eat. 
Similarly, when an animal eats the leaf it converts leaf protein into 
meat or milk. Dr. Norman Wright} discussed the conversion into meat 
or milk and explained that the merit of the ruminant animal is that it 
can also digest the fibrous parts of many types of leaf and so use the 
fibre as a source of energy. But these conversions are inefficient; for 
every hundred pounds of leaf protein that the cow eats we get only 
twenty to thirty back in the milk when she is in milk and only five to 
ten back as meat from beef cattle. It is sometimes argued that the 
process is not really,inefficient because all the nitrogen of the protein 
goes back on to the land, nourishes it, and reappears in the next crop. 
In part this is so; elements are not destroyed during agricultural 
operations. But there is waste of effort if nitrogen or protein goes 
fruitlessly round a cycle without being intercepted and eaten by us. It 
is as if a fisherman laboriously netted fish on one side of a ship while 
a colleague shovelled nine-tenths of the fish back into the sea over the 
other side. In a sense the fish are not being wasted—the fisherman 
can always catch them all over again—but no one would argue in 
favour of this as a good technique of fishing. 

One way to avoid this inefficient cycle and so get more human food 
for the same amount of agricultural effort would be for us to eat 
leaves, too, and it would undoubtedly be possible for people to eat 
more leafy material than they do at present. But not much more. The 
ideas attributed to Nebuchadnezzar and Joseph Foullon are not very 
good ideas, and leaves are likely to go on being condiments rather than 
foodstuffs. Unsuitable as the leaf may be for direct human consumption, 
there is good reason to think that protein, glucose, and other foods 
could be made from it in nutritious and palatable form in a factory. 
Ultimately, this will be done with special crops grown for the purpose, 
but work of this type should start on the ample supplies of forest and 
agricultural waste that we already have. All the rubbish that is 
normally burnt or rotted is potentially useful. 

Another problem can therefore be defined: could we take leafy or 
woody, material that is at present either not grown or thrown away 
when grown and convert it on a large scale into palatable food? In the 
laboratory these things are easily done. In the factory, glucose has 
already been made from wood by several different processes and 
attempts to improve them are being made actively in several countries. 
So far, no sustained work on an adequate scale has been done on 
the extraction of leaf protein but a beginning has been made and the 
preliminary tests of machines for grinding fresh leaves and pressing 
out part of the protein in the juice have been very encouraging. It 
already seems certain that such a process will be both possible and 
useful; if it is going to be done sometime it might as well be done 
now but this will involve very much more extensive research than is at 
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present envisaged. The way to avoid the sometimes unfortunate impact 
of science on daily life is to do the research more thoroughly and to start 
it before the need is urgent. The defects, if any, can then be discovered 
and corrected in the privacy of the laboratory, whereas if the work is 
done hurriedly it may be applied before it is complete. The people of 
Britain should not be experimented on; they do their share by supply- 
ing the money and, through their fecundity, the problems; they should 
not unnecessarily be used as guinea-pigs as well. 

So far, I have argued the case in negative terms: materials are 
worth making on a large scale as food if they are digestible and do 
not have objectionable flavours or textures. But eating is not simply a 
matter of fuelling the body; we expect it to be fun, and to a large 
extent digestion depends on that expectation being fulfilled. The third 
question therefore is: could we turn materials made in the manner 
I have outlined into good as well as useful foods? 


The Adaptable Human Appetite 

Given time it is certain that we could because the materials them- 
selves are adaptable and so is the human appetite. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not looking forward to these new foods. When it comes 
to eating I am as conservative as anyone else, but we must accept the 
fact that without wholesale slaughter of the world’s population the old 
ideal foods are unlikely to come back in quantity. The foods of which 
we think nostalgically, steak, roast beef, and so on, have never been 
more than the foods of a favoured minority in a favoured country. They 
have not been the foods of the large aggregations of population, and it 
dogs not seem likely that we will re-establish sufficient commercial 
ascendency to enable the whole population of Britain to eat the pre-war 
middle- and upper-class diet. Regretfully, therefore, I turn to what 
most of the world has always eaten. Rice, wheat, maize, potatoes, and 
other starchy foods enlivened with a little meat, fish, and fat, and with 
a range of herbs to give flavour; that is the world’s diet, and if the 
population goes up it will be ours too. Leaf protein would improve 
such a diet greatly and, at the worst, would not be noticed in it. 

Glucose and leaf protein are only two examples, there are many 
others. Such possibilities are sometimes criticised on the grounds that 
they are artificial and unnatural. They are; but so are most of our 
present foods. Our foods. are as artificial and sophisticated as our 
clothes, and there is no more reason to think we have reached per- 
fection with the one than with the other. Even if thgre were no necessity 
to find more food it is likely that new materials would alter our foods 
as they have already altered our clothes. During the past decade several 
new foods have figured in the British diet and some of them have been 
received coldly. This is partly because they have been looked on as 
temporary expedients, something to tide us over an awkward shortage. 
Those interested in the preparation of food have not therefore thought 
it worth wh'le to concentrate on making from them something really 
tasty in its own right. 

The position would be different if we were persuaded that things 
like this would always be with us and if the cooks weré convinced that 
they would be the basis of their operations during the foreseeable 
future. Thousands of years of skill and accident lie behind our present 
cooking and eating habits and it is not to be expected that novel 
products will be handled effectively right away. Intermittent effort 
over many years is likely to be called for. But when we consider the 
surprising variations that local enterprise can give to cheese in France 
and Italy, or to fish in Scandinavia and the Far East, or to fermented 


and unfermented drinks everywhere, there is no reason to think of any ' 


material as unredeemably dull. If the project looks difficult there is all 
the more reason for starting work on it early before the need has 
become acute. 

Agriculture and cooking are old and traditional skills. Even minor 
changes in them are resented fiercely for various reasons, and the 
resentment is, in part, justified. An innovator is apt to be preoccupied 
with his own facet of a large problem and does not always pay due 
attention to all the consequences of a change. We have had many 
examples of this, and the cynic is apt to say that with every advance 
of science something becomes a little worse, or some process a little less 
satisfactory. Sometimes, however, scientific advance opens up new and 
widely welcomed possibilities; the control of electricity is an obvious 
example. Then science does not produce a cheaper substitute for some- 
thing we already know and like: then the change is important not as a 
substitution but as an innovation, New types of activity become possible 
which the innovator thinks—often rightly—that people will enjoy. 

_My thesis is thus simple. An intensification of the familiar processes 
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of agriculture could overcome the present shortage but would not cope 
with probable future demand; that could, however, be met if high- 
yielding leafy crops were used as the raw material for a biochemical 
engineering industry. This thesis is not generally accepted. There are 
those who take a gloomier view of the present; but the other speakers 
in this series have dealt with them. There are those who agree that 


‘technological advances have opened up new possibilities but who do not 


think that the leaves of higher plants are the best raw material for the 
work. Some would start with coal or limestone and the nitrogen of 
the air and make wholly synthetic foods, others would concentrate on 
bacterial and fungal syntheses, and yet others would use the single- 
celled green plants: The objections to these views can be stated briefly. 

At the end of his talk* Sir James Scott Watson indulged in what 
he called a pleasant dream of the chemist in the factory making all 
the basic foods, like starch and sugar, while the farmer concentrated 
on the dietary frills. It is a possibility certainly, and undoubtedly a 
wider range of things will be made synthetically. Fats and vitamins 
already are; some of the amine-acids, the building blocks of which 
proteins are made, could be, and could be used to supplement proteins 
that happen to be deficient in a particular amine-acid. But I doubt if 
more than a small fraction of our food will. be synthesised directly in 
this way. What would be the point unless starvation threatens other- 
wise? Under good conditions farming is as pleasant a job as factory 
work and it uses the free energy supply of sunlight. This is the real - 
difficulty: the raw materials are abundant, but for large-scale synthesis 
we would need enormous amounts of energy, and the possibility of the 
exhaustion of our coal. supplies is already causing alarm. Nuclear 
fission might help but solar energy is more probable. The leaf.already 
uses this. While it is obviously wise to look for other methods of trap- 
ping sunlight the possibility of simply making the leaf more efficient 
should not be lost sight of. 

Bacteria and funguses could be a source of food but they need some 
form of organic soup to grow on. For as long as we think only of 
small-scale production there are many wastes that could be used, but for 
large-scale production, by-products would not suffice and we would 
have to grow crops deliberately to feed the micro-organisms. This would 
sometimes be an advantage but more often it would involve precisely 
the type of wasteful conversion that we are trying to avoid. The single- 
celled green plants have the great merit that they use our undiminishing 
asset, sunlight, as the source of energy and then, like any other. green 
plant, unite water, a nitrogen source and carbon dioxide. But they seem 
to have no merit that the higher plants lack. They do not make an 
accustomed food but only the raw material for biochemical engineer- 
ing; they do not grow in the open on fields but in tanks and tubes of _ 
comparable acreage. The capital outlay and the aesthetic results of 
such a conversion of the countryside are alike alarming. It is true that’ 
when pampered ideally in the laboratory they give a greater yield per 
square yard per hour than we get by normal farming, but no one has 
tried pampering the higher plants in the same assiduous and expensive 
way. Where we have sunlight, soil and fresh water we are not likely to 
improve on the leaf; where we lack soil, water culture could be used; 
where we lack water, things become more difficult. It may be that 
sunlit deserts could advantageously be used to grow single-celled 
plants. Each technique has its place, and there is probably a most 
efficient use to which each area or waste product could be put; the 
various processes should be looked on as complements rather than 
alternatives. 


‘The Outlook Seems Hopeful’ ~ 

If, therefore, imaginative, long-range research is undertaken soon to 
discover how to make a wider range of agricultural products into 
human food and how to give novel materials pleasing flavours and 
textures, the outlook for world feeding during the next 100 years or 
so seems hopeful. The food eaten in Britain is likely to be different but 
not necessarily worse; that eaten in much of the rest of the world 
should improve. If the proposals’ made by the earlier speakers in this 
series are carried out, the world could have a brief respite from 
hunger but it will not be long before pressure of population catches 
up with us. Ultimately there must be a population limit, and establishing 
conditions for a stable population throughout the world will be a slow 
business. It is urgent, therefore, that radical research on food produc- 
tion should start. With sufficient luck and skill the research may keep 
human fecundity from being a threat for several generations and after 
that interval the problems will probably be quite different from those 
that we recognise now.—Third Programme 
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~The Open-Field Town 


By W. G. HOSKINS 


N my first talk* I spoke about the planned towns of England and 

dodged about the country a good deal. They are the easiest kind 

of urban landscape to understand, and perhaps for that reason 

the least interesting to the curious traveller—however attractive 
they may be to look at. They satisfy our curiosity too soon. Now I 
want to confine myself to the Midlands and to explore what lies behind 
the contemporary appearance of quite another group of towns: towns 
which reveal nothing at first sight of their secret, physi- 
cal history, and which, indeed, ‘seem to have little or 
nothing in common as one looks at them and around 
their streets. And as we explore the ramifications of 
their anatomy we shall encounter a good deal of the 
stupidity, the greed, and self-interest, the plain conser- 
vatism—just human resistance to change of any kind— 
as well as the pure evil of human nature, working itself 
out in bricks and stone and mortar. 

I want to discuss those towns that grew up in the 
midst of their own open fields, that entered the nine- 
teenth century with their population rising at a pheno- 
menal -rate, but were wholly unable to expand their 
building area to meet this rise in numbers. They were 
still held within the vice of their own fields, with all the 
complicated property rights which made it impossible 
to secure land for building development. Most effective 
of all in stopping any new buildings were the Lammas 
pasture rights—that is, the right of burgesses, or some 
of them, to graze their cattle and sheep over the open 

_ fields after the harvest had been taken in. The town 
fields might well be private property and held by only 
half-a-dozen farmers. The burgess might have no land 
at all in the fields; but he had this right to graze his 
cattle after Lammas over any man’s lands, freely and 
wherever he liked. It sounds a trivial thing—this com- 
mon pasture right for six months of the year—but it had the most 
devastating effect on town development, in the Midlands above-all. The 
consequences are almost unbelievable until one follows out their 
sequence. 

There are, in the east Midlands, three towns lying fairly close 
together that illustrate well the physical consequences of this situation 
—Nottingham, Leicester, and Stamford... Until about 200 years ago, 
they had developed along pretty . 
much the same lines. They differ 
very markedly from each other 
-today. For in each instance the 


-evaded in-a different way, and pro- 

- duced as a result towns with very 
different characteristics. Notting- 
ham -failed to solve the problem . 
_until:too late and created asa con-. 
sequence some -of- the worst slums. 
in any-town in England. Leicester. 
- solved it just-in time-and. produced 
-a town that spilled widely across 
the surrounding fields and gave its 
“working class bigger and better 
houses, and wider streets, than 
_ almost anywhere: else in industrial 
_ England. Stamford failed entirely 
to solve the problem of its open — 
. fields;, but -whereas Nottingham - 
created its slums, Stamford fossil- 
ised into the beautiful seventeenth- 
_and eighteenth-century town we see 
today, a museum piece from a pre- 

industrial England. 
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Sussex Square, Nottingham, in 1934: one of the areas demolished in the 
slum-clearance scheme which was put into effect between 1934 and 1939 


Some 200 to 300 years ago, Nottingham was one of the most 
beautiful towns in England. All travellers were agreed about. this. 
Thomas Baskerville, who saw it in the sixteen-eighties, called it ‘ Para- 
dise Restored, for here you find large streets, fair built houses, fine 
women, and many coaches rattling abdut, and their shops full of 
merchantable goods’. For Celia Fiennes, a few years later, it was a 
favourite town by which she judged all others—and generally found 


Stamford,. Lincolnshire, seen from the meadows—‘a museum piece from a_ pre-industrial 


England’ 

Gordon Turnilt 
them wanting. It was, she said, the neatest town she had ever seen. And 
Dr. Charles Deering, who settled there after a wandering career, said 
that ‘were a naturalist in Quest of an exquisite Spot to build a Town 
or a City, could he meet with one that would better answer his Wishes? ” 

Three generations later, Nottingham had become a squalid mess. ‘I 
believe ’, said the commissioner who reported on it to the Health of 
Towns Commission in 1845, ‘ that nowhere else shall we find so large 
a mass. of inhabitants crowded 
into courts, alleys, and lanes as in 
Nottingham, and those, too, of the 
worst possible construction. Here 
they are so clustered upon each 
other; court within court, yard 
within yard, and lane within lane, 
in a manner to defy description. 
. . . Some parts of Nottingham 
[are]so very bad as hardly to be 
surpassed in misery by anything to 
be found within'the entire range of 
our -manufacturing cities’? In an 
England that contained the slums 
of Manchester and_ Liverpool, 
Leeds and East London, this was 
strong language indeed. 

What had happened to destroy so 
utterly the Paradise Restored of 
Thomas Baskerville, the neat town 
of Celia Fiennes, the exquisite spot 
of Charles Deering, to destroy it in 
the short space of three genera- 
tions? To the north and south of 
the town, gripping it along three- 
"quarters of its circuit, lay nearly 
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1,100 acres of open fields, far more than enough land for housing the” 
new industrial population. But until these fields were enclosed, until 
their multitudinous strips were reallotted in large compact blocks of 
land, and until the rights of common pasture over them were extin- 
guished, it was impossible to get a single acre for building. The 
burgesses with pasture rights steadfastly refused to allow the enclosure 
of the fields. Borough elections were fought on this issue. Candidates 
who wanted enclosure were burned in effigy, their supporters wheeled 
about in muck-carts in the robust eighteenth-century fashion. Even the 
freeholders in the fields—who were willing to have enclosure so that 
they could farm more efficiently or sell land for building—were helpless 
in the face of the burgesses who might have no:land but who hoped to 
get a piece in time, or who already held these rights to graze their 
cattle and sheep. 


‘The Cowocracy’ 

This ‘ Cowocracy’, as they were called, were not entirely blind to 
the evils of slums and overcrowding. But they had also a lively fear 
that enclosure might rob them of their valuable rights—rights which 
made a real difference to their standard and their mode of living— 
in the interests of the large freeholders and a corporation known: to be 
corrupt. Then, too, there were those who opposed enclosure because 
there was no guarantee that any open spaces would be reserved for the 
public benefit; and, as things stood, the slum-dweller in Nottingham 
could at least walk in the adjacent fields and get some fresh air. 
Enclosure might result in every acre being grabbed by private owners, 
who would sell for speculative building. 

Most of the opponents of enclosure at Nottingham were not, there- 
fore, mere villains. They had some good reason on their side. But 
their refusal to enclose had the effect of creating another class of 
opponents ofa blacker hue—the owners of slum property. The town 
could not grow outwards. So every garden, every orchard, every foot 
of open space within the old confines, was doled out piecemeal at 
exorbitant prices for building. Even streets were too extravagant of 
space: courts and alleys enabled more houses to be packed into a given 
area: and where, in Deering’s day, the apple or the cherry. orchard 
had blown in springtime, courts of back-to-back houses now faced each 
other across.an open drain. In some parts there were 800 persons living 
—if that is the word—on one acre of ground: one person to every six 
square yards: : 

Even the schools were built in the corners of crowded burial grounds, 
or over public sewers into which they slowly~sank. Rents for these 
appalling houses—8,000 back-to-backs, rising three storeys with single 
rooms piled one on top of the other—took a-high proportion of a 
working-class income. Nottingham’s own historian, Dr. Chambers, 
reckons that altogether the slum property of the town produced an 
annual return of £40,000, some of which went to building-clubs 
financed by small artisans. Not all the slum-owners were big men. 

So an unholy alliance of cow-keepers and slum-owners repeatedly 
elected the kind of corporation that would fight to the death ‘ the un- 
sightly monster ’ of enclosure—as the mayor called it in 1825. When, at 
last, the reformed corporation carried through the enclosure in 1845, 
and the town could burst outwards, the damage had been done. Three 
times as many people had been packed into the old confines as could 
prudently be housed there, even by the low standards of 100 years ago, 
and the slums of Nottingham have remained a byword down to our 
own day. Not until the nineteen-twenties and -thirties could a real clear- 
ance be made of this formidable mess, and a newer Nottingham begin to 
appear out of it. 


Why Leicester Expanded 


At Leicester, twenty miles away, with much the same kind of 
industrial and population history, things happened quite differently. 
Here the three open fields which practically surrounded the ancient 
town had all been enclosed before the need for more building land had 
become desperate. One great field, lying to the east, and north-east of 
the town, had been enclosed in 1764—in good time for the population- 
increase—and the town proceeded to grow comfortably in that direction. 
There was almost unlimited space for Leicester to expand; and in 1845 
the commissioners were able to report that the town ‘ was spread over 
an unusual extent of ground in proportion to its population’. Many 
large gardens were still to be seen, even in the centre of the town. The 
newer streets were wider than the average of manufacturing towns. The 
wind could blow through them and the sun shine upon them, unlike the 
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courts of Nottingham. The working-class houses seldom rose above two 
storeys. Moreover, these houses had four rooms, and each room was 
bigger than its Nottingham counterpart; and there was rarely more 
than one family per house. They generally had ample yards, often little 


gardens, and were better built than those of most industrial towns. | 


Leicester was no Paradise Restored: its flat site led to difficult drainage 
problems and mortality was high even by the standards of the time, but 
there was nothing remotely resembling the horrors of Nottingham. 
Stamford presented quite another case again. The open fields hemmed 
in the town along its entire northern side, while on the southern side 
Burghley Park and the farmlands of the Cecils offered not an acre for 
expansion. Here the open fields survived until 1872. Until that late date, 
the Cecils successfully opposed any move to enclose the fields, for 
reasons which were never fully disclosed at the time. But the main 
reason is clear enough. The borough of Stamford returned two members 
to Parliament, the franchise being restricted to householders. Since the 
end of the seventeenth century the Cecils, at Burghley House just out- 
side the town, had controlled the election of both members by a com- 
bination of methods that seemed to leave no loophole for a mistake. 
There was, indeed, one possible loophole. Squatters on the waste of the 
manor, at the fringe of the open fields, erected hovels and tried to stake 
a claim. But the Marquess of Exeter (as the Cecils had become in 1801) 
pulled down these hovels instantly, and prosecuted the squatters. Why? 
Because every house that went up and stayed up represented a certain 
vote ‘against his political nominees. With all his elaborate political 
machiriery—his control of all the tradesmen in the town and of all the 
town’s six advowsons, his ownership of some 200 houses each carrying 
a vote, his absolute control of the Mayor, the corporation, and all the 


corporation offices—the Marquess of Exeter could not be absolutely — 


certain that the remaining voters would not one day oust his candidates. 
There were too many houses he did not own; and he could-not afford to 
see any more built. In a town that chafed under this tyranny, ce 
new house that went up was a vote against the Cecil interest. 


Lord Exeter’s Ban 


For the’ same’ reason, therefore, he could not allow the open fields t to 
be enclosed. That would have meant some 1,200 acres freed for build- 
ing, a catastrophic thought. True, he owned a good deal of this land 
and’ could stop any building on his own acres: But there was much he 
did not own. As-lord of the manor, his consent was necessary to the 
procuring of any Act of Parliament for the enclosure of the town fields: 
and that consent- was never forthcoming. If Stamford had been a 
vigorous industrial town like Nottingham or Leicester, the results of this 
feudal control would have been disastrous for the health and housing of 
the population. But Lord-Exeter also saw to it that Stamford should 
never attract any industry. In:1846 there was a good chance that the 
new main line of railway from London to York would pass through 
Stamford instead of Peterborough, then a place of no consequence. The 
people of Stamford were passionately anxious’ that the railway should 
come their way, for it was plain enough that the great coaching trade, 
by which they lived, was doomed. For reasons we need not ‘go into, 
Lord Exeter successfully prevented the main line from entering the 
town: it was taken through Peterborough instead. Stamford was killed: 
in the eighteen-fifties; its population which until then had been rising 
steadily, actually began to fall. There was no housing problem here. 
The open fields remained open for another genet on, ane the secret 
ballot came in 1872. 

Other towns in the Midlands, towns such as Coventry for example, 
faced the same problem of how to get building land for their physical 
expansion. Some towns, like Leicester, solved the problem with no 
difficulty. Others, like Nottingham and Stamford, failed—though the 
failure was due to entirely different political circumstances. At Notting- 
ham it was the short-sighted conservatism of the townspeople them- 
selves, fighting a minority who wanted change and improvement; a 

c 


Stamford it was an aristocratic landlord fighting for his archaic politic: 


privileges against the townspeople. And there at Stamford, the beautiful 
town that Celia Fiennes and Defoe had admired so much remained 
almost exactly as they had seen it: but fossilised, moribund. Peter- 
borough became the great railway and engineering centre that Stamford 
might well have become. But now that the human misery of the transi- 
tion is over and forgotten, and now that we see modern Peterborough, 
we may perhaps be thankful to the Cecils for the feudal obstinacy which 
kept their town from growing, and preserved: it for our pleasure today. 
There are too many Peterboroughs, and not enough Stamfords, in 
modern England. —Third Programme 
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Islam and the West 


ALBERT HOURANTI gives the third talk in a series of seven 


HEN a Christian first becomes acquainted with Islam he 

does not feel it is strange to him. In the Koran he finds 

the Bible stories he has always known: Noah takes refuge 

in the ark, Joseph interprets the dream of Pharaoh, and 
the child Moses is found on the riverside. And with these stories there 
come intimations of the doctrines he has always thought of as speci- 
fically Christian. When the Koran speaks of Jesus as the ‘ Spirit of 
God.’ and the ‘ Word of God ’—when it talks of a mysterious table sent 
down from Heaven at the request of Jesus—when it makes the angels 
proclaim, ‘O Mary, surely God hath chosen thee and purified thee ’"— 
what can it mean if it is not hinting at our own familiar mysteries? 
But something essential is missing. For the Moslem, Jesus is a prophet; 
His name is not invoked without a phrase of respect—‘ Peace be upon 
Him’; He is regarded as having certain privileges even among the 


e prophets; but all this does not add up to the Christian doctrines of the 


incarnation. Something else is absent, too: the crucifixion. For there is 
a verse of the Koran which is taken by Moslems to mean that Jesus 
did not die on the cross. 


The Moslem’s View of Christianity 

Thus a Christian—or at least one who accepts the traditional formu- 
lations of Christian doctrine—cannot regard the religion of Moslems 
as identical with his own. He can give it no more than the status 
he gives to other religions. But the Moslem’s view of Christianity is 
different from this. For him all that is essential is belief in God, the 
angels, the prophets and the day of judgment. All religions which 
accept these facts are essentially true; whatever divides them is either 
of minor importance or else a human accretion; ‘ true Christianity’ is 
the same as Islam. me 

In its seventh chapter the Koran speaks of a covenant made by 
God with the posterity of Adam. Granting them a moment of pre- 
existence, he asked them, ‘Am I not your Lord?’, and they said, 
* Yes, we testify’. Each human soul which enters the world is stamped 
with the mark of that testimony. We are all born Moslems; but there 
are peoples among whom the imprint of truth grows weak. To them 
God in His mercy, sends prophets, to bring them back to the truth. 
The whole line of prophets—Noah and Moses and Elias and Job and 
Jesus, and all the rest, ending in Mohammed—preach the same thing, 
although they are sent primarily to different peoples. 

But if this is so, how can we explain the conscious differences and 
separation of the great religious bodies which have sprung from the 


- teaching of the prophets? Islam explains them in two ways. First of all, 


they have arisen because Christians, Jews, and others have distorted or 


‘misunderstood the message which has been given them. The 


Christians have turned their prophet into a God, the Jews have tried 
to keep their truth to themselves. Secondly, Mohammed differs from 
all the prophets-who have gone before him in that God has chosen to 
end the prophetic line with him. He is ‘ the Seal of the Prophets’, and 
the revelation of which he is the human mouthpiece is at once the 
most complete and the most universal of all. The second error of 
Christians and Jews lies in this, that they refuse to recognise the 


. uniqueness and finality of the Mohammedan message. 


So the attitude of Islam towards Christianity is complex, and there- 
fore also the attitude of Moslem rulers and peoples towards Christians 
has been complex. There has been so much talk about the fanaticism of 
Islam, about the Moslem conquerors bursting into the lands of the 
Mediterranean and offering its peoples the choice between the Koran 
and the sword. But the reality was not like that. It is true that the 
doctors of the law have taught the Fihad, the duty of Moslems to strive 

‘for the expansion of Islam until it should cover the whole world; but 
in course of time the doctrine has been hedged around with more and 
more qualifications. Moreover, non-Moslems were not forcibly con- 
verted in regions where Moslem rule was imposed. If they were 
‘People of the Book’—that is to say, if they believed in God and 
prophecy and judgment—they were given the status of ‘ protected 


- people’. They .were excluded, it is true, from. the: political community 


and subject to various disabilities; but they could live under the 
protection of the Moslem ruler, paying a tax in return for protection 
and in place of military service. They could live, moreover, in accord- 
ance with their own religious law and in obedience to their own 

‘religious authorities. If they wanted, however, the Moslem community 
lay open to them, and once converted they were received into full 
membership of the Moslem nation, which knew no distinction of raciak 
or other origin. 

The protection given to Christians was real, otherwise Christian 
communities would not have survived until today in the lands of the 
eastern Mediterranean; and the equality and universality of Islam are 
real, as anyone who has lived in a Moslem country knows. But after alk 
none of us quite lives up to his principles. If there is a dark side to the 
relations between Islam: and Christendom, it is not because we are 
Moslems and Christians but because we are human beings. In their 
treatment of the Christians beneath their rule the Moslems were ofien 
affected, as all peoples are, by the experience of power. They acquired a 
habit of domination, an unwillingness even to have their domination 
questioned, and a certain contempt for those who lay at their mercy; 
and the eastern Christians in their turn fell into the habit of servility, 
an excess of unrest or suspicion or despair, and, the sad wisdom of 
minorities, the knowledge of how to survive. Again, if the relations 
between the Moslem world and the Christian west took on in time 
that shadowed complexity which they still have, it is because of the 
long and bitter and complex history in which they have been involved. 

Roughly speaking, there have been four phases in that history. Im 
the first Moslem centuries Islam was the dominant party. Its conquests 
stretched into lands which had belonged to the heart of Christendom— 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, North Africa, Spain; and it was the ever- 
present enemy on the Byzantine frontier. Those were the days when 
Islam was strongest not only outside but within. It was gradually 
evolving a law, a system of thought and a social organisation which 
bound together the conquered territories into a single world. That was 
the time of its greatest self-assurance, but also of its greatest receptive- 
ness to Christianity. Between the two worlds there was a certain respect. 
Emperors and caliphs exchanged presents; at the Islamic courts of the 
east, Christian officials, doctors, and scientists were honoured and 
trusted, like St. John Damascene who was the last great Father of the 
Eastern Church and at the same time a high official of the Caliph; 
and to the Moslem regions of the far west came Christian students im 
search of learning. ° 


The Crusades 


Then came the period of the Crusades, the first assertion of the new 
energy of western Christendom. They shook the self-assurance of Islam 
and gave it for the first time a consciousness of danger; and they also 
hardened the relationship between the two religions, and turned it into 
one of opposition. When the first crusading army captured Jerusalem 
it put the whole population to the sword in a debauch of killing. Such 
events are never really forgotten, and the memory of the Crusades still 
lies just beneath the surface of the popular mind in the eastern 
Mediterranean. And there was nothing to counterbalance the opposi- 
tion. It is true that the Crusaders brought back to Europe the arts of 
Islamic civilisation, and it is not perhaps an accident that the Moslem 
Saladin became a hero for Christendom. But they did not possess much 
of their own to give the peoples they fought and ruled. The Moslem 
world was not. much impressed by this, its first close contact with 
western. Europe. From the standpoint of a refined and complex 
civilisation already ripening towards decay, the Crusaders were only 
barbarians: An Arab writer of the time says that they are ‘ animals 
possessing the virtues of courage and fighting, but nothing else’. 

After the first crusading triumph there came a gradual change 
in the balance of forces. There was a weakening of the crusading 
impulse in Europe, and a revival in the fervour and orthodoxy of 
Islam. The crusading states were pushed back and finally destroyed; 
there was a new advance along the Christian frontier in Asia Minor; 
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and a new military and political order was imposed upon almost all 
the Moslem world. This new order rested on the military power and 
political gifts of the Turkish peoples, and it reached its final form in 
the Ottoman Empire. In the period of Ottoman greatness—roughly 
from the fifteenth to the end of the seventeenth century—the Moslem 
world knew a revival of its self-confidence, and Christendom a renewal 
of its fears. The endless fighting on the European frontier did not turn 
to the advantage of the west until the end of the seventeenth century. 
The capture of Crete in 1669 was the last great Turkish success, and 
the failure to capture Vienna in 1683 marked the turning of the tide. 
Thus there was constant external tension, and to balance this there 
was little inner contact between the two worlds. There was trade, it is 


true, carried on by Italian, French, and English merchants; but surely. 


it is significant that they lived in little closed groups in the great 
towns of the Near East, and that there were no similar groups of 
Moslem merchants in Europe. Moreover, this was a time when the 
thought and law and devotion of Islam had reached their maturity. 
There was still development, particularly in mysticism, but it was on 
lines which were already fixed. From the west, Islam took nothing; 
and it could give nothing to the new west now coming into existence, 
because that new world was growing in ways to which the experience 
of Islamic society was not relevant. 

In the eighteenth century a new note appears in the European travel 
books. Busbeckius, writing in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
could admire the military and political organisation of the Turks; 
but Volney, travelling through Egypt and Syria toward the end of the 
eighteenth century, has little but contempt for what he sees there, and 
the contempt is not yet disguised by the romantic admiration of a 
later age. This change in feeling reflected a change in the fundamental 
facts of power. By the eighteenth century the Ottoman world was in 
decline, not only in itself but also in comparison with the growing 
strength of Europe. In the nineteenth century the greater part of the 
Moslem world was drawn into the western trading and financial system, 
and automatically its political-life, too, fell under European control, 
in a veiled or open form. Now there is a change. Some Moslem 
countries, like Turkey, have violently asserted their freedom from 
external control; others like Pakistan have obtained their independence 
without ‘a struggle; in others again the bonds of control have at least 
been relaxed. But it is still true that the final political decisions about 
the Moslem world are made outside it, in the capitals of the west. 

Once more, the two parties to the relationship of power have been 
affected by it, and once more they have reacted not because they are 
Christians and Moslems but because they are human beings. The 
west has been complacently willing to rest its relationship with the 
Moslem world upon its power, always in the background, even for- 
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gotten when not in use, but ready to be used in case of necessity; and 
the consciousness of power has given it a sense of superiority. The 
hideous doctrine of racialism was turned into a theory by the Nazis, 
but for 100 years it has been practised by all kinds of Europeans in 
their dealings with the peoples of Asia and Africa. The Moslem world 
in its turn has gone through the experience of lying at the mercy of 
something outside itself, and this has caused it first of all to lose its 
self-confidence, and now, as its self-confidence returns, to assert its own 
identity again, often with violence. : 

But it is not the mobs in Teheran or Cairo or Tunis who stand for 
the real revolt of Islam. The west has not only dominated the Moslem 
peoples, it has also taught them. It has given them its ideals of liberty 
and equality, and has given them, too, a stimulus which has revived 
their traditional beliefs. It is not surprising that the Moslem peoples— 
and indeed all the peoples of Asia—should have seen the weak point in 
the western armour: the gulf between what it professes and what it is. 
The west teaches reason and believes in force; it teaches equality and 
‘despises all that is not itself. It is a sign of the revolt and awakening 
of Asia that in our days the strongest voices which rebuke the west and 
call it back to its own self are not those of its own spokesmen, but 
the great voices of Asia. When one reads the speeches of the Moslem 
Zafrullah Khan, the Hindu Nehru, or the orthodox Christian Charles 
Malik, one feels this is not only the authentic voice of humanity, it is 
also the authentic voice of the west. 

Yet there is a special anguish in their voice, whether they know it 
or not. It was a tragedy for both sides that the west came to the 
Moslem world at a time when it was no longer true to itself. It could 
not give its best because it no longer had its best to give. It formed 
the new minds of Asia on its own model, giving them, besides the 
remnants of its wisdom, the hideous quarter-truths of our modern 
faithlessness: materialism, racialism, communism. This is a legacy 
which they cannot wholly abandon. There are some Moslems who think 
they can give up all they have learned from the west except its 
material techniques, and withdraw once more into a self-sufficient 
intellectual world. But this is only a dream. It may be that there will 
be a quickening of Moslem devotion, a revival of assent to Moslem 
doctrine; but the political and social ideas of the west are firmly 
embedded in the Asiatic mind. Their falsity can only be cured not by 
abandoning but by perfecting them, and this can scarcely be done until 
the west cures itself. Here lies the deepest responsibility of the west, 
and here lie our deepest doubts. Do we still possess those gifts of 
intellect and spirit which will enable us to heal ourselves? Will the last 
judgment of Asia upon us-be that of Caliban: 

‘You taught me language; and my profit on’t is 
I know how to curse’? 
—Third Programme 


The Value of Knowledge | | 


JOHN BAILLIE surveys the series of talks on ‘Science and Faith’ a 


N this series of talks we have been trying to understand how 

our science is to be related to our faith. All the speakers have 

been agreed that the problem must not be thought of in terms of 

a dispute between two different kinds of men—scientists on the 
one hand and men of faith on the other. If debate there is, it is rather 
an interior debate between two sides of the experience of each of us. 
For every one of us has imbibed something of the scientific outlook and 
some scientific knowledge, and perhaps also every one of us has some 
kind of faith by which he lives. 

What we have been trying to do is to lay bare the real root of this 
duality in our experience. When we succeed in doing this, much of the 
supposed conflict between science and faith takes on a different aspect, 
and we begin to see that we have here to do, not with two contradictory, 
but rather with two complementary, kinds of knowledge. Each one of 
the scientists who have spoken to us has been concerned in his own 
way to make .his point. Yet I would not have it thought that, when 
this point is made, the whole pressure’ of the problem is lifted. Even 
if our science and our faith are now seen to be complementary to each 
other, and no longer in head-on collision, the problem of bringing them 
into proper complementary relation to each other remains a difficult 
one and lays a real burden upon our spirits. 


Let me then try to restate the matter in a slightly different way, and 
to say that the root of the duality lies in the fact that the experience 
of each one of us is compounded of both personal and impersonal 
elements. We may call the personal element spirit and the impersonal 
element nature, but then we must be careful to remember how very 
closely the two are interwoven. We must not think that we ourselves 
are pure spirits in an environment of nature and with no element of 
nature in ourselves. There is a sense in which I am as much a part of 
nature as a stone is, though as a spiritual and personal being I am also 
something else which a stone is not. The personal element in my experi- 
ence is the element of freedom, and the impersonal is that which resists 
and limits my. freedom and sets constraints upon it. And we can see 
how necessary it is that there should be such constraint. It is only by 
meeting and overcoming resistance that my personality can ever be 
developed. As an eminent philosopher has put it: : 

Character comes out chiefly in dealing with nature... Nature and 
character are not two separable facts. There is no such thing as character 
in men apart from nature in objects. For character forms itself on the 
reliabilities of the world; is nothing else than my way of response to 
the world’s way of approach. 


This means that if nature did not purste its own impersonal course, 
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with unvarying consistency, heedless of human strivings, personality 
and character would never grow. It is a good thing that fire always 
burns; if it burned the child’s finger the first time but not the next, 
so that he never knew how the fire was going to behave, it would be 
impossible to bring up that child in the way he should go. Suffering is, 


therefore, a necessary factor in all personal and spiritual life. That has . 


always been understood and has caused no real problem. A problem 
arises only when suffering is of such a kind, or of such a poignancy, 


that it seems to bear no relation at all to the development of personal 


life; when the dead uniformity of nature and the heedless march of 
natural forces is such as to destroy personal life instead of helping it 
forward; when an apparently senseless accident cuts off a young life 
just as its promise is beginning to appear, or a tidal wave or virulent 
epidemic decimates a whole community. Then a deep rift in the whole- 
ness of our experience is disclosed. ‘A senseless accident’, I said. 
Ay, there’s the rub—it makes no sense..We can see no meaning in it. 
We have difficulty in relating it at all to the things that do. give life 
a meaning—to our duty, to our sense of vocation, to the ideals for 
which we strive, to the faith by which we live, or to any kind of belief 
that under the providence of God all things work together for good. 
Men have called it the problem of evil, and it is a problem as old as 
humanity. It was Job’s problem, and Sophocles’; and it has loomed 
larger the more men have thought about it. You remember ‘ The Shrop- 
shire Lad’: 
But men at whiles are sober 
And think by fits and starts, 
And if they think, they fasten 
Their hands upon their hearts. 


Relating the Personal to the Impersonal 
Now it seems to me that the difficulty of relating our scieace to our 
faith is, at its deepest and perhaps only authentic level, just an inten- 


‘sified form of one part of this more general difficulty—the difficulty of 


relating what I have called the personal to the impersonal aspects of our 
experience. What science does is to systematise and extend and sharpen 
our understanding of the impersonal. It makes things look more and 
more mechanical and, as we say, automatic; and in doing so it un- 
doubtedly increases the strain upon our spirits. Scientific man is more 
aware than was pre-scientific man of the extent to which his freedom 
is baulked, and his self-expression limited, by a process of nature 
which seems to bear no relation to these as it rolls heedlessly along. 
Of course, etymologically regarded, science is just the Latin word 
for knowledge, but it is commonly used in a more restricted sense, and 
that is how it has been used in these talks. When I say science, I mean 
natural science, that is, knowledge of the world of our experience 


regarded in its aspect as nature. There is another kind of knowledge,. 


the kind which regards the world of our experience in its aspect as 
spirit. This kind includes our appreciation of eo our sense of right 
and wrong, our awareness of the use to which our“lives should be put, 
and any convictions we have as to what makes them worth living. And 
I must insist again that what we have here to do with is not two 
separable regions of expérience, but two complementary aspects of the 
whole of it. 

Take the relatively simple example of music. There is a natural 
science of music, and I well remember receiving instruction in it in 
the physics classroom in Edinburgh University. Every musical note can 
be explained physically in terms of the vibration of the air—an un- 
dulation of a certain measurable length and depth; and physio‘ogically 
in terms of the impact of that vibration on the drum of the ear and 
the electric current that carries the message of that vibration along the 
nerves to the brain. Similarly the laws of musical harmony can be 
explained in terms of the relation of one such air-wave to another. 
This knowledge is not without its value to the musician, yet it is not 
by means of such knowledge that the art of music is in fact advanced. 
It was not by the study of the physical and physiological aspects of 
music that Beethoven made himself great or that others appreciated his 
greatness. If music has its natural side, it has also what I can only call 
its spiritual side, and it is the spiritual side that alone gives it meaning 
and significance. 

This is why several of the speakers have said that in the investigation 
of every aspect of our experience we can begin from either of two ends. 
‘We can begin by investigating the mechanism of it or else by investigat- 


ing the significance of it. But whichever end we begin from, we must 


always keep in mind what can be worked out from the other end. Our 
experience is of such a kind that to every significance there is an under- 
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lying mechanism. There would be no music if there were no air-waves. 
There would be no imaginative sculpture if there were no unimaginative 
and senseless marble. There would be no courage if there were no 
danger. There would be no mind if there were no brain. But this 
mechanical side of our experience has no meaning whatever in itself, 
It is quite pointless, quite senseless. It Can provide no clue for action, 
nor any guidance as to what we are to do with our lives; though, if we 
know what to do, if may guide us as to how to doit. 

It is sometimes said by those who call themselves scientific positivists 
that nothing is to be accepted as reliable knowledge which does not 
begin from the lower end, that is, which is not empirically verifiable 
by the methods of natural science. To this I reply that none of the 
things that are most important for us to know are so verifiable. In 
one of his books the French existentialist novelist and playwright, 
Albert Camus, has said that after all it does not very much matter 
whether the earth goes round the sun or the sun round the earth, the 
only really serious question being whether, either way, life on the earth 
is worth living. I should go further and say that it does not matter at 
all which of the two rival cosmologies is true, unless we can find some 
meaning and worth-whileness in the life we have to live within the 
cosmos. Yet it is obvious to me that none of the convictions we hold 
as to the meaning of life is scientifically verifiable. What are the things 
that it is most vitally important for me to know? Here are a few of the 
most elemental: that love is better than hate, and honesty than false- 
hood, that it is better to give than to receive, better to die than to be 
disloyal, “ better to have loved and lost than never to have loved at all’. 

None of these things can be scientifically verified. And if somebody 
says that such things as good music and good literature make life worth 
living, I reply that neither is the beauty of Beethoven’s music or of 
Wordsworth’s poetry scientifically verifiable. But the point I am most 
anxious to make is that the only certainties for which you and I 
would lay down our lives are certainties that science can do nothing 
either to suggest or to establish. We should not stake our lives on the 
truth of Newton’s laws of motion or Einstein’s theory of relativity; for 
we are not sufficiently certain of them, nor are they of sufficiently vital 
importance to us. Scientists have indeed been willing to die rather than 
be false to the truth as they saw it, but of course what they were dying 
for was not the correctness of their particular hypothesis, of which, if 
they were good scientists, they could not be all that sure. They were 
dying for the absolute value of truth as such, and that is something 
which in the nature of the case cannot be empirically verified. 

What, then, is the value of scientific knowledge? Its value can lie 
only in the service it renders to the things that matter absolutely, This 
service I believe to be immensely great and to be of a fold 
character. In the first place, by exposing the manner of nature’s 
operations it enables us to harness these operations for the attainment 
of those ends which we spiritually discern to be worth while seeking. 
To take a simple example, a knowledge of the physics of air-waves 
enables the organ-builder to construct pipes of suitable length and 
diameter and so to serve the musical art. Similarly an understanding 
of the anatomical structure and physiological behaviour of the tissues of 
the human body is an invaluable instrument in the hands of those 
who have spiritually discerned that it is their duty to heal the sick. 


Scientific Knowledge for its Own Sake 

Secondly, however, scientific knowledge is worth having for its 
own sake, even when it leads to no practical result. In other words, it is 
not only instrumental to our human purposes but also reveals to us the 
instrumentality by which God works out His purposes. ‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God’, cries a psalmist, ‘and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork’. ‘I will praise Thee’, cries another, ‘for I am 
fearfully and wonderfully made, and that my soul knoweth right well. 
My substance was not hid from thee, when I was made in secret, and 
curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth’. Well, our under- 
standing both of astronomy and of embryology is immensely greater 
than the psalmists’. The mechanism by which God works out His 
eternal purposes appears now more wonderful than ever. But somebody 
may ask: what if there be no God? What if the mechanism of 
nature serves no purpose? What if it is quite pointless, quite meaning- 
less? I can only answer that in that case I should have no interest in it. 
How could I take a serious interest in what is pointless? As I said in 
the opening talk of the series, ‘Mere inquisitiveness can never be a 
self-sustaining attitude of mind. I am quite sure that if I believed 
nature to have no meaning, to be leading nowhere and accomplishing 

(continued on page 511) 
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Wednesday, September 17 


Mr. Eden arrives in Belgrade on visit to 
Yugoslavia 


International cotton conference opens in 
London 


General Eisenhower in election speech makes 
statement about amending Taft-Hartley 
Act 


Thursday, September 18 
Mr. Eden has talks with Marshal Tito 


Meeting of Assembly of Council of Europe 
closes in Strasbourg 


Engineering employers offer to submit wages 
dispute to arbitration 


Friday, September 19 


Mr. Malik, Soviet delegate to Security 
Council, vetoes admission of Japan and 
other states 


Senator Nixon, U.S. Republican candidate 
for vice-presidency, admits that he has 
accepted contributions from supporters to 
help him defray political expenses 


Council of National Trust expresses concern 
over danger to many historic buildings 


Saturday, September 20 


Many American newspapers supporting 
General Eisenhower demand dropping of 
Republican candidate for vice-presidency 


Over 900,000 people visit R.A.F. stations 
oney? as part of ‘Battle of Britain’ week 


Sunday, September 21 


Egyptian Prime Minister orders surrender 
of all firearms held by civilians 


Services to commemorate Battle of Britain 
held in all parts of the Commonwealth 


British Territorials return home after taking 
part in manoeuvres in western Germany 


Monday, September 22 


Officials meet in London to prepare for 
Commonwealth Conference 


Governor Stevenson advocates repeal of 
Taft-Hartley Act 


Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother to visit 
Southern Rhodesia next year 


Tuesday, September 23 


A statement is published in Belgrade on 
the talks between Mr. Eden and Marshal 
Tito 

Marshal Tito is invited to England 

Mr. Eden arrives in Austria 


American Federation of Labour agrees to 
support Governor Stevenson in presi- 
dential election 


Western Powers send new Note on Germany 
to. Russia 
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Exercise ‘ Holdfast’, land and air mani 
part, was hheld in the British zone of ¢ 
through a German town during the ma 

near Unna, on the Westphalis 


Mr. Anthony Eden being greeted by Marshal Tito and his wife 
at a reception given in his honour in Belgrade during the British 
Foreign Secretary’s official visit to Yugoslavia last week. On 
September 23 Mr. Eden flew to Vienna for talks with members of 
the Austrian Government; he is. visiting the British zone of 
Germany before returning to this country next weekend 


sastaliaes. 


On September 18 the annual memorial service for the men who Mompesson House, Sali Wtshi i 
tem ! 1 , Salisbury, Wiltshire, which he 
lost their lives in the Battle of Arnhem was held in the Airborne Built in 1701 it is a fine neds in theCathedeal C 
cemetery at Oosterbeck, near Arnhem. Schoolchildren are seen with National Trust emphasised the seriousness of its 
flowers which they placed on the graves after the service number of historic buildings that are in dan; 
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ss in which nearly 200,000 troops from four nations took 
ny last- week. Above, men of a Dutch’ Regiment passing 
tres. Below: British Territorial parachute troops dropping 
im, to support an imaginary invasion from the east 


st been acquired by the National Trust. 

In-its annual report; the council of the 
“cial position and its concern over the 
#; being abandoned or demolished 


Pilot Officer Ffean Lennox Bird of the W.R.A.A.F., being 
congratulated by Air Marshal Sir Ronald  Ivelaw- 
Chapman, Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Home Com- 
mand, after he had presented her with Royal Air Force 
wings at a parade at Redhill, Surrey, on Saturday. Pilot 
Officer Bird is the first woman to receive them 


Malayan Home Guards inspecting the barbed wire fence round the 
village of Tanjong Malim, Selangor. Last March, twelve people, 
including the Assistant District Officer, were killed in an ambush 
there, and the village was put under curfew by General Templer 
until some information was obtained from the inhabitants by means 
of a questionnaire about communist activity in the district. Look- 
out towers and floodlighting have since been installed in the village 


= es : : kos aie 


A herd of black-faced sheep being brought down from the hills to 
lowland pastures in preparation for the winter: a photograph taken 
last week in Dumbartonshire, Scotland 


Left: the opening of the firework season at the Festival Gardens, 
Battersea, on September 22. The chief spectacle of the evening was 
‘ Setting the Thames on Fire’; hundreds of coloured flares were 
dropped on to the water from the Albert Bridge and floated down- 
; stream to Chelsea 
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Progress’ Report on Housing 


By the Rt. Hon. HAROLD MACMILLAN, MP., Minister of Housing and Local Government 


HIS has been announced as a ‘party 

political broadcast’. But if that is what 

you are expecting I’m afraid you will be 

disappointed. I thought it might interest 
you to hear something about housing, and the 
various difficulties we have been trying to deal 
with—a sort of housing progress report. That’s 
not ‘ party political’. That’s a specially personal 
and human problem. It’s also a national problem. 
For housing means homes, and a home is really 
the most important thing a family wants. It 
comes before every other need. So I’m trying to 
make the housing drive a national drive, with 
everybody behind it—a sort of national crusade. 

But, of course, the housing drive can’t succeed 
except under two conditions. Britain must be 
solvent; and Britain must be at peace and also 
safe from foreign aggression. Solvency and 
security—those are the essential conditions. 
They’re the solid basis of housing or any other 
advance in social benefits. Perhaps you'll think 
I’m bringing in party politics after all. But 
surely, not even the most violent partisan can 
fail to see the progress made in the last year. 
A year ago we were on the road to national 
bankruptcy. The gold and dollar reserves were 
running out like sand out of a child’s bucket. 
At the rate things were going from June to 
November last year, we couldn’t have lasted 
more than another few months or weeks. That 
would have meant a further devaluation; or 
perhaps even a complete failure to earn enough 
foreign currency to import the food and raw 
materials which we must have to live and to 
work. 

Well, that’s been changed. The problem isn’t 
entirely solved yet, but the rot’s been stopped. 
All the world knows it, and I know it too, from 
my housing point of view. For, of course, if 
imports can’t be paid for, we get no timber— 
and no timber means no houses. So everyone 
who is working hard and conscientiously in any 
trade is really helping housing, whether he’s in 
the building industry or not. The export drive 
is really part of the housing drive, for without 
exports we can’t get the houses. So much for 
solvency. For this we ought surely to praise Mr. 
Butler, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
carries the main burden. 

Now for security. We need rearmament, of 
course, for defence. But defence, you know, isn’t 
just a question of spending money. We must get 
value for money—with modern methods and 
modern weapons. And then we need good foreign 
relations with our friends and allies. We depend 
on wise and prudent handling of delicate situa- 
tions in dangerous parts of the world. Can any- 
body doubt that for defence and foreign relations 
—dquite apart from any party standpoint—we’ve 
got in Mr. Churchill, Mr. Eden, and Field- 
Marshal Alexander, the three best and most ex- 
perienced minds in the country? 

Well, now that Britain seems on the way to 
be solvent and secure, I can get on with my 
houses. Of course, there are lots of different 
aspects of the housing problem. I assure you I’m 
well aware of them. They are always being 
brought home to me by all sorts of people— 
politicians, economists, professors—especially 
professors. And there’s the problem of costs and 
subsidies—that’s a serious one. There’s the prob- 
lem of building space and the vital need to pre- 
serve good agricultural land, And, of course, it’s 
always the best agricultural land that makes the 


best housing site. For my part I think it would 
pay the nation to spend a bit more capital in 
making use of broken and bad land for housing 
and write off the difference. It will cost more, of 
course, but then you can’t have it both ways. 
And then there’s the difficulty about repairing 
old houses. It’s very important that the houses 
worth while repairing and improving should be 
dealt with; they’re a most valuable national asset. 
And then there’s development charge—that’s not 
an easy matter. 

Of course, there are all these problems BG 
plenty of others too. Most of them have this in 
common—they call for new legislation. This 
can’t be done, under our parliamentary system, 
by decree, by a kind of stroke of the pen. It 
usually means long and complicated Bills. Not 
more than two or three of these are possible in 
one year—especially with a small majority. We 
shall try to deal with these problems, but we 
can’t deal with them all at the same time. 

All the same, I still think that the first and 
the most important thing we need to solve the 
housing problem is more houses. Fortunately, 
this doesn’t need new laws; it only needs new 
and vigorous action. When we started, our 
critics said: ‘It can’t be done’. Now that we’re 
beginning to do it, they're starting to change 
their tune. They are saying: ‘ Oh, it oughtn’t 
to be done’. Well, I must say that I don’t 
believe these critics have much practical know- 
ledge of the tragedy of the housing shortage. 
I doubt whether they have stood themselves in 
the long housing queues, with the heartbreaking 
experience of years of waiting; of troubles in 
the home; of crowded and often insanitary 
rooms; without the chance of a decent life for 
themselves or their children. If they had they 
wouldn’t write and talk this cruel—this dis- 
graceful—nonsense. 

Of course, I know that we must expand 
housebuilding, as we are doing, with due regard 
to general economic conditions. Of course we 
mustn’t drain away labour and materials from 
other vital building—like factories and schools. 
We have not done that. As regards factories, 
the difficulty has been steel, not labour. Housing 
needs little steel; factories, offices and so forth 
need a lot. And as for schools, the Ministry 
of Education has developed some very ingenious 
designs and methods and I am told the school- 
building programme is being fully maintained 
and that there will be more new school places 
ready in 1952 than in any year since the war. 

In general, we have discouraged unnecessary 
or extravagant work; and then, of course, the 
war damage work has been coming to an end. 
And I have already spoken about urgent and 
necessary repairs for maintenance. Still, the 
first job is to build more houses—and to go on 
building them. For quite apart from the need 
for housing homeless people, we must take up 
again the great slum clearance work which was 
started before the war. This was running at a 
demolition rate of about 60. 000 houses a year 
pulled down. 

Now you know, if it had not been for the 
war, we would have dealt with the worst of our 
slum problems by now. As it is, we’ve still got 
to clear large blocks of bad houses and build new 
ones in their place. So you see there’s plenty 
of work ahead for an expanding house-building 
industry, masters and men. That’s what we’re 
trying to do: expand. Now to get expansion 


and to get greater productivity, you must have 
two things—a full order book and a good flow 
of materials. A full order book means confi- 
dence: it takes away the fear that if you work 
too hard you may work yourself out of a job. 
Well, the order book’s full. It will be kept full. 
We've got a new slogan, ‘ the quicker you build, 
the more there will be to build’, and that goes 
both. for local AU ‘and for private 
builders. 

As for materials, of course there are and will 
continue to be difficulties. But, after all, diffi- 
culties are—or anyway ought to be—a spur to 
ingenuity, and not an excuse for inaction. In 
war, we had to learn all the tricks of ingenuity, 
contrivance and improvisation. We are learning 
them again now. Well, now, take design. The 
object is to get more houses from the same 
amount of materials, without reducing stand- 
ards. We've done this and I’ve called these 
designs by the general name of ‘ The People’s 
House’. These houses are in full accord with 
post-war standards. But there are many ingeni- 
ous ways by which the architects have been able 
to save both money and materials. The local 
authorities are left absolutely free to build to 
these designs, or to reject them. They are the 
judges, not the Ministry. But you may prob- 
ably like to know what they ar® doing. Take 
the three-bedroom houses. Of the whole lot 
put into contract during July, more than two- 
thirds were ‘ People’s Houses ’. 

Well, that’s-one way of saving materials. 
There are lots of others. The Government is 
insisting on the saving of steel in all building 
by the extended use of reinforced concrete, 
which only requires steel rods and wire, instead 
of using sectional steel. And in this way—and 
it’s a really remarkable figure—évery ton of 
steel can be made to go at least twice as far. 
Then there are all kinds of substitute materials. 
If one thing’s scarce, you must develop some- 
thing else. There’s a wonderful chance for all 
our architects and technicians, and believe me, 
we've got our ‘ back-room boys’. It’s a question 
of working together, of enthusiasm; above all, 
of loyalty. The local. authorities: are doing a 
magnificent job. Our colleagues in the Ministry 
of Works under Mr. Eccles are helping us 
splendidly. In our Regional Housing Produc- 
tion Boards, we have officials and non-officials 
working together, just as we have at the Minis- 
try itself. And then, most important of all, 
the building trade is all the time increasing its 
productivity. I am specially grateful to those 
directing the Master’s Associations and to the 
men’s leaders, Sir Luke Fawcett and Sir Richard 
Coppock. 

Now I won’t weary you with many figures, 
But I must give you one or two. Up to the _ 
end of July—the last published figures—this is 
the comparison of this year with last year: 
houses finished and under construction—both 
twenty per cent. up, a fifth more than last year. 
Houses started—and that’s the important thing 
—thirty-three and a third per cent. up, a third 
more than last year. A fifth more finished and 
under construction; a third more begun. And, 
what’s more, we are building quicker too, and 
that’s very important, and a great credit to all 
concerned. 

Now there’s just one criticism which I’ve 
heard. It is said that we’re building houses to 
sell instead of to let. That’s just not true. There 
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is, of course, room for both sorts. Many people 


want to buy their houses and ought to be en- 
couraged to do so. Such people are helping 
themselves and the nation at the same time. It 
isn’t a question of a man who is better off 
‘jumping the queue’. It’s a question of his 
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getting into the right queue—into the unsubsi- 
dised queue. But the figures speak for them- 
selves. The number of houses available for let- 
ting, and for private ownership, are both rising 
—and in each class. Houses finished; houses 
building and houses started. 
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Well, there it is. We've been thinking tonight 
about ‘homes, and after all they’re the most 
important thing in our lives. We who have had 
a happy home life know what a good home 
means. Every one of us can help in the housing 
drive. Let’s make a success of it together. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Professor Hill’s Broadcast Address 


Sir,—Our vicarious presence at Professor 
A. V. Hill’s inaugural address to the British 
Association was an honour and a pleasure for 
which we should all be grateful to the B.B.C. 
No address by Professor Hill is likely to be less 
than notable, but this was a particularly import- 
amt one, not only for. its quality, but for the 
light it sheds on the place of science in modern 
cultures. That place is an uneasy one. 

If there are as many reactions to Professor 
Hill’s challenges as there are scientific workers, 
that, no doubt, is what he intended to bring 
about. His main theses—that there is. no special 
ethical dilemma in science, beyond the dilemma 
which faces everyone in modern societies, and 
that the suppression of fundamental research 
for fear of abuses is both impossible and 
illogical—will not be challenged: The position 
of the scientist who knowingly undertakes work 
of a wholly military, wholly destructive, and 
fundamentally unimportant character, under the 
orders of either of the major competing power- 
systems of the present world, is, I believe, far 
more equivocal than Professor Hill would agree. 
Yet this, like the interpretation of the Hippo- 
cratic Oath, is in the last resort a matter of 
individual conscience. The alarming feature of 
Professor Hill’s address was not what he said, 
which was humane and scholarly good thinking, 
but the wide acclaim given. to his illustration, 
the dilemma of over-population, as a piece of 
militant neo-Malthusianism, which it was not. 
It was this illustration which gave his address 
crucial importance outside the ordinary field of 
science, because it raises the issue on which the 
survival of western culture depends. 

It is true that population pressure is increas- 


ing, that it will increase further with the spread - 


of modern medicine, even without any direct 
prolongation of the normal life span above 
seventy years. Unless the production of food is 
increased, this expansion will’ be limited by 


’ starvation. That much is obvious. But it surely 


confronts not preventive medicine with a 
dilemma, but existing culture-patterns with a 
moral imperative. Access to contraception, 
though most of us would regard it as a funda- 
mental human right, and though it provides 
the stabilising influence once the explosive phase 
of population growth is past, is not a complete 
nor an immediately practicable solution to the 
problem as a whole. Any assessment of the 
position which assumes that production ‘ can- 
not’ be increased, that resources ‘cannot’ be 
expanded, and that the standard of living of 
the newcomers ‘cannot’ be maintained is a 


_ statement not of fact but of political opinion. 


The word ‘cannot’ means, in fact, ‘cannot so 
long as existing political and economic condi- 
tions obtain’. 

This is the point upon which everything turns. 
At the present time, the world is suffering from 
an acute competition between two culture pat- 
terns with their attendant ideologies. The 
objectivity and integrity of science, on which 


° 


its whole progress has depended, are the product 


of one of these culture-patterns, and as such’ 


they seem to us worth defending. But the 
survival of our culture depends, at the present 
time, less on our own efforts than on its capacity 
for extension—for extension to the newcomers, 
to the peoples whose more local cultures are 
being replaced. And the newcomers, the expend- 
able surplus of the neo-Malthusians, are not 
interested in objectivity. They are interested in 
bread. ‘The west’ undoubtedly possesses the 
resources to give it to them. The question is 
whether it is psychologically capable of doing 
so. Its paranoid preoccupations, its squandering 


of resources, its restrictive practices, and its 


support for those, and almost‘ only those, 
political forces which are incapable of expand- 
ing production raise serious doubts of that 
ability. To put it brutally, westernism may be 
an ideology of objectivity; communism is, and 
always has been, an ideology of food. The fact 
that Lysenko is less objective than Professor 
Hill, or has other conceptions of the integrity 
of science, is beside the point. If Lysenko pro- 
duces the potatoes, while western science, 
because of the ‘ overriding needs of defence’, 
does not; or if the people’ of Asia ask for an 
egg and receive, not perhaps a scorpion, but 
Syngman Rhee, napalm, and lectures on free- 
dom, we shall simply be counted out by history. 
I put this in a crudely political form, because 
I doubt if the British Association’s members 
have the time or the inclination to study the 
east-European press. In that quarter there is a 
frequent suggestion, partly propaganda, but 
partly a genuine if unjustified fear, that western 
science is party to a conspiracy to maintain its 
own standards of living at the expense of the 
newcomers, the second-rate citizens, by restric- 
tion of education and medicine, and even, if 
need be, by deliberate wars of extermination. I 
believe that suspicion, as it stands, and with 
reference to individual western scientists, to be 
utterly false and unfounded. Though there is 
still a fear of the newcomers, our predilection 
for weapons based on genocide has other 
psychological roots. But so long as the suspicion 
exists, we must meet it and tackle it explicitly 
in word and in deed, if our culture is psycho- 
logically capable of doing so. If it is incapable, 
it has no prospect of survival, and neither 
violence nor craft can defend it—Yours, etc., 
London, S.E.23 ALEX COMFORT 


Science and Faith 

Sir,—May I trespass very briefly on your 
space again to reply to Mr. Innocent? 

Certainly I should say that great mystical 
writers have abnormal minds, in the literal sense 
of not being normal, not in any derogatory 
sense. Unbalanced, probably, is not a term one 
should apply to them, but I purposely said 


-‘abnormal or unbalanced’, implying that both 


terms did not necessarily apply in all cases. / 
In any case it is a matter for experts, but ‘it 


‘ 


does seem to me rather likely that many 
people who were taken to be mystics in the 
past would now be regarded as unbalanced and 
given suitable treatment. The historical back- 
ground is very important in such cases, I think; 
it would be interesting to have full details of 
present-day mystics who have had visions and 
performed miracles. It would also be interesting 
to know whether orthodox Christians recognise 
such cases when they occur in other religious 
contexts. 

Of course I am not trying to dispute Hamlet’s 
view that ‘there are more things in Heaven and 
earth . ..’, but it seems to me that a satisfying 
religion must be acceptable intellectually as well 
as emotionally, and not beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the normal man; nor impossible for him 
to practise.—Yours, etc., 


Birmingham Joan M. WINTER 


Sir.—In THE LIsTENER of September 11 
Mrs. Joan Winter raises some interesting points 
on the subject of science and faith. I should like 
to make some remarks on a few of her points. 

She objects to the attitude of the man of 
science and faith who argues ‘ The methods of 
science cannot be applied to religion any more 
than ... to art, friendship, love, and so on’. 
I agree with her, but I would object on rather 
different grounds. I would suggest that the 
scientific method can be applied to anything, 
even to religion. For instance, I could investi- 
gate scientifically the correlation between the 
possession of a Christian outlook in parents and 
in their children; or between a certain pattern 
of conversion and the psychological make-up of 
the believer. Provided I did so reverently enough 
I do not think anyone would have justifiable 
grounds for complaint. In the same way I 
could apply scientific method to the problems 
of art or friendship. But the important point 
is this: science by its very nature can only 
grasp certain aspects of any situation; never the 
whole, just as the eye can perceive only colours 
and not sounds. When science has investigated 
a phenomenon to its full capacity, and can give 
a complete and self-contained account of it, 
there still remain aspects with which it cannot 
deal, since they belong to a complementary way 
of apprehension. 

Perhaps I might refer to Dr. MacKay’s broad- 
cast. He used the analogy of a written sheet of 
algebra. The chemist or physicist can give a 
completely self-contained and rightly materialis- 
tic description of the ‘ system’ of ink and paper, 
but to discuss the meaning of the symbols or the 
probability or not of their having an author is 
outside their ‘terms of reference’ as chemist or 
physicist. Similarly, the psychologist can, per- 
haps, in principle give a self-contained account 
of religious experience without introducing any 
supernatural agency; but that does not even 
touch the question of a divine activity, or 
approach remotely to the problem of the mean- 
ing of conversion. 

As a matter of fact, all science can deal with 
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is such abstract properties of a situation as can 
be apprehended by its methods of observation. 
Science does not even deal with material bodies; 
it deals only with their properties, and when 
every apprehensible property has been added up 
we still have not exhausted the reality. We have 
only to change our standpoint—say to that of 
ethics or aesthetics—and we find we can ask a 
whole range more of meaningful questions. It 
was not that our science was imperfect and 
missed them; it was just that occupying the 
viewpoint of science these questions did not 
arise’. And if we insist on occupying no view- 
point but that of science we have to be content 
to remain only partial men and women. And the 
Christian would say that the ‘ partial’ means 
very much less than half. 

Mrs. Winter thinks that ‘ the habit of intellec- 
tual criticism creates enormous difficulties’ 
when we come to education in religion. I should 
have thought otherwise, subject always to the 
proviso that the intellectual criticism is accom- 
panied by intellectual sincerity and intellectual 
humility. To the convinced Christian, few 
things are better than that others should see that 
a second-hand religion is in many ways worse 
than no religion at all. He welcomes too the 
realisation that the Christian way is far too hard 
and in fact quite impracticable for self-effort to 
follow. It is not too much to. say that on this 
understanding the commands of Christ are un- 
realistic. But what Jesus Christ claims to give is 
not precepts within our power to obey but.a 
new principle-of life altogether which shall 
realise within us the humanly impossible. It has 
been a supreme spiritual experience for many 
men and women to find that sharing life with 
Him does make it possible to obey the principles 
He taught in the Sermon on the Mount. But it 
is a hard way and a narrow one, and He Himself 
said there were few who would find it. The great 
obstacle is our self-sufficiency. But I think Mrs. 
Winter is outstandingly right when she says that 
the ‘ teachings’ of religion ‘ must be. capable. of 
passing practical tests’. If we wish to be satis- 
fied on this point—if we have not only the spirit 
of intellectual criticism but also of genuine sin- 
cerity and humility—we shall be guided here by 
the scientific maxim of experimental test. Mrs. 
Winter will not need to be reminded that it was 
this, or something similar to it, that convinced 
more than one of the early disciples of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Gan any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? Come and see’. And that, I suggest, 
will take us reverently to the study of the New 
Testament, and particularly the Gospels. 

Yours etc., 
DouGLas C. SPANNER 

Imperial College of Science 

and Technology, London, S.W.7 


Sir,—Dr. Spanner is right in insisting that no 
description of an alleged miracle is complete 
without the claim that it is a revelation of God. 
Yet surely it is misleading to include this claim 
in the definition of ‘ miracle’, as he does in the 
fourth ‘Science and Faith’ broadcast. ‘A 
miracle’, he suggests, “is a physical event which 
comes to those present with the force of a special 
revelation of God’. There are two elements, the 
physical event and the claim or interpretation. 
To parcel them together in this way exposes the 
defender of ‘ miracles’ to at least two difficulties. 

(1) What makes peop'e turn their attention to 
event Y as a ‘special revelation of God’? Why 
does it come home to them with this ‘ force’? 
Because, presumably, it is a ‘ miracle’ in that 
narrower sense in which interpretation is ex- 
cluded from the definition, 7.e., it is an anomaly. 
But whether people are right in this latter claim 
can be settled only by historical research. Dr. 
Spanner’s desire to put the emphasis upon 
“event-plus-interpretat‘on’ tends to side-track 
us from this indispensable factual inquiry. If, 


~and utilise conative energy: 
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as seems probable, part of the evidence for 
Christ’s divinity must rest upon his ‘ miracles’ 
in the narrow ‘ anomaly’ sense, then it is illegiti- 
mate to argue that his divinity makes these 
strange events likely, since his divinity has not 
been independently established. 

(2) Let X be an event held, at one time, to 
be a ‘miracle’ in Dr. Spanner’s sense. Now, 
continued investigation shows that X was 
anomalous only because of the bystanders’ 
ignorance of certain natural possibilities. A full 
scientific explanation is now given to the event. 
If the offered definition be correct, we are. for- 
bidden to say, ‘It wasn’t a miracle after all’. 
We must say instead, ‘ It was a miracle, so long 
as it came to those present with the force of a 
revelation; but it has ceased to be a miracle with 
the arrival of the explanation’. 

If the task of a definition be to plot the 
normal usage of a word, must we not. conclude 
that Dr. Spanner fails to do this with 
“miracles ??—Yours, etc., 

Aberdeen RONALD W. HEPBURN 


Sir,—Mr. E. G. H. Crouch accuses me of 
considering why one does scientific research and 
thereby implies that such considerations are un- 
scientific, but my enquiry was whence—from 
what source and in what manner—do we derive 
a very different 
matter. To claim that the brain is an automatic 
machine is no answer to this query and still 
leaves us with the problem of personality both 
individual and symbolic without which we can 
have no conative energy.—Yours, etc., 

London, E.10- H. W. PRiTcHETT 


Decorative Arts under Queen Victoria 

Sir,—Mr. Peter Floud’s talk on ‘ The Deco- 
rative Arts under Queen Victoria’, printed in 
THE LISTENER of September 11, was exciting, 
but I wonder what he thinks of, say, the binding 
design of Dresser’s The Art of Decorative 


~Design, 1862? It is both feeble and hideous and 


has none of the charm and ingenuity of the 
trade bindings of the ’fifties and ’sixties (which 
went to pieces incidentally in the ’seventies and 
’eighties). 

In view of his remarks about Morris it is 
worth recalling the first circular of Morris and 
Company which makes it clear that they were 
to devote themselves to ‘ designing for all kinds 
of manufacturers of an artistic nature’. Exactly 
like poor Dresser and the rest, only Morris 
happened to be a pattern maker of genius. 

Yours, etc., 


p Newbury REYNOLDS STONE 


‘Sweet Roman Hand’ 

Sir,—Your. reviewer refers to the ‘curious 
omission’ of an example of my own script. in 
my book Sweet Roman. Hand. The dedication 
to Sir Sydney Cockerell is, in fact, a specimen 
of my script; I thought it immodest to include 
more. I am sorry that he finds the text too 
“concisively’ (sic) written; I had taken some 
pains to make it brief and compact, though 
there is, as I point out, a real need for a full- 
length critical survey of the development of the 
English cursive hand.—Yours, etc., 

Windsor WILFRID BLUNT 


The Progress of Criticism 

Se Me Hodgart justly urged, in his aE 
“Psychology and Literary Criticism’ (THE 
LISTENER, September 11), that ‘modern psy- 
chology should be given credit for having stimu- 


lated (the) kind of enquiry’ animating the works 


of Livingston Lowes, Mr. Empson, Caroline 
Spurgeon, and Mr. Wilson Knight: that these 
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writers have ‘enriched our understanding of 
poetry by their search for double meanings, 
puns, symbols, and implicit ideas’. Few would 
disagree with this; but when he goes on to say 
that ‘the modern approach to poetic language 
would hardly have been possible’ before ‘ Freud 
discovered the mechanism of dream symbolism ’, 
or suggests that The Road to Xanadu ‘could 
hardly have been written before there was a 
general interest in the way the mind reproduces 
unconscious memories’, the case is overstated. 
It is time to push Walter Whiter’s claim again. 

His book on Shakespeare, it is now generally 
acknowledged, forecast most of the trends in 
today’s criticism of Shakespeare’s poetry. Yet 
his knowledge of psychology was rudimentary. 
His concern is with the ‘ fascinating power’ of 
the association of ideas, controlling the mind in 
the ‘ardour of invention’; and nowhere does he 
push his theoretical enquiry beyond the limits 
reached in the brief treatment of association by 
Locke. Nor does his conception of the imagina- 
tion differ from the conventional notions of his 
time about poetic ‘enthusiasm’, But the appara- 
tus sufficed. Whiter turned from hypotheses and 
kept his eye on Shakespeare’s text. 

And so did Caroline Spurgeon. No; it is 
rather the readers and critics who have changed, 
have been ‘ conditioned ’ by the Freudian school. 
Where Whiter expected his readers to ‘smile at 
the minute and even ridiculous combinations, 
which have been thus imposed on the mind of 
the poet’, we are no longer confident in terming 
any combination ridiculous and smile only with 
great Caution at apparent critical extravagances. 
One interpretation now begets the next—whereas 
Whiter’s book was ignored. Suppose Coleridge 
(who knew of him as an etymologist) had taken 
it up? The change in direction of literary criti- 
cism might then, surely, have become clear be- 
fore Freud wrote a word.—Yours, etc.,. - 

The University, Leeds ~~ “ALAN OVER 


Plat du Jour—II : 

Sir,—Mrs. Winterbotham. is quite right: it 
was a slip—later realised with regret—to suggest 
Villié Morgon 1948. It should have been 1947, 
Mrs. Winterbotham disputes my choice and dis- 
approves of my ignoring claret (by which I 
assume she means bordeaux) and famous bur- 
gundies. She calls Villié Morgon an area of 
little distinction. Mrs. Winterbotham has, I am 
sure, a much greater experience of wines. than 
I have, but my reply is that I purposely chose 
a light wine as preferable with a midday meal, 
and that some French connoisseurs might not 
entirely agree with her, one of whom’ writes: 
Les vins, souvent tres tendres, du Beaujolais sont 
avant tout d’insurpassables vins de table’. ; 

Mrs. Winterbotham must know that many of 
the rarest-and most ‘recherché’ wines of France 
are grown on very small areas, only known to 
a few, such as, for instance, . Jurancon, 
Gigondas, and perhaps Villié Morgon. .Villié 
Morgon 1947. was chosen as the correct wine to 
accompany a ‘Grillade de Boeuf’ on a typical 
Menu Lyonnais, made up by an expert citizen 
of that town, Lyon being one of the three villes 
gastronomiques of France. 

It is, of course, possible that “Mrs. : Winter- 
botham would have been able to give. him 
valuable advice on a better choice of wine.. ~ 
Yours, etc., _ 


~ Madrid ISABELLE VISCHER 


Round the London Galleries | Bas 
’Sir,—In. Toe LisTENER dated September. 18 
my name is mentioned in the article ‘ Round the 
London Galleries’, by Quentin Bell. It should 
read Cyril Perce) not Cecil Fereday. 
Yours}ete:;) - 


Southsea C. FEREDAY ; 
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The Shrine of St. Peter 


By J. B. WARD PERKINS 


HAVE just come from visiting the recent excavations underneath 

St. Peter’s. Right in the middle of the church, exactly under the 

centre of the dome, Bernini’s great bronze canopy covers the high 

altar; and, by tradition, this marks the very spot where St. Peter’s 
body was laid after his martyrdom in the near-by Circus of Nero. Since 
1940, the Vatican authorities have been at work examining the truth of 
this tradition; and I want to try to tell you something of the results 
of their work. 

Excavations are never easy to understand at first sight, and that 
is particularly true when one is treading on ground that has been 
lived on and built on continuously for more than 2,000 years. The 
Vatican region already had several centuries of history behind it when 
Constantine built his great church there, at the beginning of the fourth 
century; and I think that before I tell you what you can still see of 
the grave and of the buildings round it, it will help if I describe the 
district as it must have been in classical times. 

So far as we can tell, the Vatican was never one of the built-up 
regions of ancient Rome. As soon as you crossed the Tiber from the 
city, you found yourself in a district of market gardens and of large, 
suburban estates, with pleasant villas on the slopes of the hills, looking 
out over the river. One of these had belonged to Nero’s grandmother, 
Agrippina; and it was his uncle, Caligula, who built the private race- 
course which was later the scene of St. Peter’s martyrdom. We do not 
know: the exact site of this racecourse, but it. was certainly somewhere 
just. to the south of the present-day church—that is to say, to the left 
of the church as you enter it—and it must have run roughly parallel 


View of an excavated street in the Vatican cemetery, looking east, with facades 
of the northern row of tombs 
From the official report on the Vatican excavations under St. Peter’s 


Reconstruction of ithe shrine of St. Peter as it was c. A.D. 170 


with it. Up behind where the church now stands, you would have seen 
a number of brickworks, just as you can still see them today; and here 
and there, by the road-sides and among the gardens, there were a few 
small, suburban temples. However, I think the thing that would have 
struck a modern visitor most of all would have been the cemeteries 
along the road-sides. There can have been few peoples in history so 
passionately concerned as the Romans were with the perpetuation of 
their own memory and of their families’; and as they were forbidden by 
law to bury their dead inside the city boundaries, the roads leading out 
of any Roman town soon became lined with rows of tombs of every 
conceivable size and shape. These cemeteries sometimes stretched for 
miles, as one can still see along the Appian Way; and just outside the 
city gates, where ground was valuable, the individual tombs might be 
two or three rows deep on either side of the road. 

The Vatican was evidently no exception. The largest and richest of 
the Vatican tombs was the great mausoleum built by the Emperor 
Hadrian, better known nowadays as the fortress of Castel Sant’ Angelo. 
But there were any number of smaller cemeteries, too; and it is the 
remains of one of these that the Vatican authorities have been excavating 
under St. Peter’s. This cemetery lay alongside the via Cornelia, which 
was a road that crossed the river just below Castel Sant’ Angelo and 
ran inland more or less along the line of the modern road up to St. 
Peter’s. As you came up from, the river, the tombs would. have been 
on your right-hand side, and Nero’s Circus somewhere on your left. 
It used to be thought that the road actually ran under St. Peter’s, and 
that the left-hand walls of the church rested on the outer walls of the 
Circus. We now know that was a mistake. The road did not turn up 
at all.during the excavations, although at times it must have been only 
a yard or two away; and we still do not know exactly where the Circus 
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lay. It must have been somewhere very near, because one of the new 
tombs has an inscription over the door referring to it: the dead man 
had left instructions for his tomb to be set up in Vaticano ad circum— 
‘in the Vatican, near the Circus’—and the executors would hardly 
have recorded this if they had not, in fact, complied with the terms of 
the will. Very possibly the Circus was just across the road, or it may 
have been set a few yards back, behind a corresponding row of tombs. 
In either case, it is quite certain that the Church of St. Peter’s was built 
very near to the traditional scene of his martyrdom, although not 
actually on the site itself. 


‘An Enormous Artificial Platform’ 


One might have expected that the cemetery would have been 
destroyed when Constantine built St. Peter’s over the top of it. The 
reason why it was not is that the church stands on what was once quite 
steeply sloping ground, and, in order to build a church there at all, 
Constantine had first of all to level the site. It was as if he had had to 
cut an enormous tennis court .out of a hillside, except that he had to 
dump a great deal more earth at the bottom than he cut away at the 
~ top, in order to get St. Peter’s tomb at the right level inside the church. 
As you enter the present church, everything between you and the high 
altar and everything to the left of it rests on an enormous artificial 
platform. It is as much as forty feet in places down to the old ground 
level, and it meant dumping something like a million-and-a-half cubic 
feet of earth and rubble. That will give you some idea of the>scale of 
the work and how very important it must have been to Constantine to 
put his church just where he did. It also explains how it is that the 
earlier tombs came to be left standing, many of them almost to their 
full height: the vaults were broken in, and they were packed with 
earth and rubble; but in other respects they were left just as they were 
when they were in use. 

Quite apart from any Christian associations, this cemetery is a 
fascinating place I cannot think of any monument of antiquity that 
calls for less effort of the imagination to visualise it as it was. You go 
down to it from the crypt, down a modern staircase and through an 
arch, and, except for the roof above you, you might have~ stepped 
straight back into classical Rome. You find yourself standing in a 
narrow. alley-way, which winds and branches-in and out among the 
tombs. From the outside, these are all very much alike: rather severe, 
red-brick buildings, anything up to twenty feet square and beautifully 
built, with pilasters at the angles and a simple cornice above. There 
is a door and maybe a couple of windows in the facade, and perhaps a 
little coloured brick ornament; and over the door there is a marble 
plaque saying whose family tomb it is and who built it. On the whole, 
though, the outsides are simple and restrained, particularly if you 
compare them with the elaboration and colour of the interiors. 

Inside, they are vaulted, sometimes with an open courtyard in front, 
where the family could meet on feast days or to perform the rites for 
the dead. The earlier tombs were mainly designed for cremations, and 
there are recesses all round the walls for the pots of ashes. But during 
the second and third centuries, inhumation was increasingly taking the 
place of cremation, and at least one of them had nothing but inhuma- 
tions from the start. This inhumation tomb actually adjoins the site. of 
St. Peter’s shrine and was built at the same time, and it is not at all 
impossible, therefore, that it was built to serve a Christian community. 
Unfortunately it is in a part of the excavation that has-been badly 
disturbed by later foundations, and any more specific evidence for the 
beliefs of the original occupants has been destroyed. 


There is so much-one could say about the Vatican cemetery, it. is 


hard-to-know quite what to choose. As a.social document of the Roman 
. middle. class, itis probably true to say that there are other cemeteries 
that have told us-as much, On the other hand, I doubt whether there is 
any that has given us so full and vivid a picture of contemporary 
middle-class taste. So often, we have only the skeletons of Roman 
buildings, stripped of everything that gave them life and colour. Here, 
there is everything, all in beautiful condition—the black-and-white 
floor-mosaics, the carved sarcophagi and cinerary urns, the gaily 
coloured paintings on the walls and vaults and, above all, the architec- 
tural stucco-work, which played so important a part in Roman decora- 
tive art and has so rarely survived exceft in tantalising fragments. There 
is not much that is new or unexpected about the individual pieces; and, 
to contemporary Roman eyes, no doubt it would all have seemed very 

. ordinary work, done to the orders of very ordinary people. But to us it 
offers a complete cross-section of a Roman cemetery, as the Romans 
themselves knew it. 
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I mentioned that one of the tombs may have been built by Christians; 
and one of the most important aspects of the Vatican cemetery is the 
glimpse it affords of the beliefs of the men and women who were 
buried in it. The evidence is often elusive and hard to interpret, not 
least, I think, because the ideas expressed were often themselves vague 
and ill-defined. It was an age when the old, formal state religions had 
completely broken down, and everywhere people were intensely con- 
cerned with the possibilities of a personal after-life. There were any 
number of mystery cults that offered hopes of this to the initiated, and 
at least two of them seem to be represented in the Vatican cemetery. 
One of the tombs has paintings of the Egyptian gods, and was pre- 
sumably built by a follower of the mysteries of Isis. Later on, some of 
the occupants of the same tomb were buried in marble sarcophagi 
carved with scenes from the life and mysteries of Dionysus, scenes, that 
is, symbolic of the happy after-life of the Dionysiac initiate. How far 
the person who was buried in such a sarcophagus was a practising 
follower of a specific cult, it is hard to say. One might, after all, ask 
much the same sort of question today. What is certain is that the state of 
mind which these monuments express, and which the mystery cults were 
trying to satisfy, was fertile ground for the spread of Christianity. 

In the same Egyptian tomb, one of the last burials was that of a 
Christian girl. Another tomb, the smallest one found, started in pagan 
hands, but was converted to Christian use about the end of the third 
century, when the then owner covered the walls and vaults in coloured 
mosaic. The mosaic shows a spreading vine, to represent the true 
Church, and in it little groups of figures—the Good Shepherd, and the 
Fisherman, and Jonah being cast to the whale, and in the middle of the 
vault the chariot of the sun. All of these were scenes full of symbolical 
significance to the early Church, and three of the five I have mentioned 
were borrowed directly from paganism—the vine from the cult of 
Dionysus, the chariot of the sun from the old pagan mythology, and the 
Good Shepherd from a familiar classical type which is usually associated 
with Hermes, or with the figures of the seasons, These other cults are 
the essential ‘background to the spread of Christianity; and it was the 
capacity of the early Church to borrow from them and to baptise their 
rituals and their symbols that made the Christian message so readily 
and so immediately intelligible. 

You must remember that this was just one of scores of similar 
cemeteries along the roads leading out of Rome. In some of them the 
Christians had their own burial places from a very early date. Here, 
on the other hand, nearly all the tombs were pagan, although, as you 
will have seen, one or two of them came later to include Christian 
burials; and I think it is one of the most convincing arguments for the 
authenticity of the Christian tradition that it was precisely here, rather 
than in one of the better-known Christian cemeteries, that the early 
church believed St. Peter was buried. For it is now certain that 
from soon after the middle of the second century, at the very latest, 
the Church did believe this. From that date onwards there was a 
memorial shrine on the spot where the high altar of the church now 
stands; and it is the remains of this shrine that the excavators have 
found. 


The Date of the Shrine 


The date of the shrine is given us partly by the character of the 
masonry, and partly by the relation of the shrine itself to the surround-— 
ing buildings; and it is confirmed by the discovery of a drain which 
is certainly contemporary with the shrine and is roofed with tiles 
bearing a maker’s stamp that can be dated between 140 and 161. We 
cannot go far wrong if. we say that the shrine dates from somewhere 
about the year 160, with a margin_of ten or fifteen years either way; 
and that, you see, takes us back to within about 100-years of St: Peter’s — 


“death. Before that, we have not quite so much to go on; but what we 


have is all perfectly consistent with the belief that the second-century - 
shrine marks the actual site of St. Peter’s grave. None of the big, brick 
tombs in the cemetery is earlier than the second century; but here and 
there the excavators did find a certain number of simple, dug graves, 


‘some of which there is reason to think may be considerably earlier. 


In other words, it looks as if there may have been a scattered, road-side 
cemetery here before the organised streets of tombs were built over the 
site in the second century. Among these early graves, there is a group 
of three in particular that are very obviously grouped around an empty, 
rectangular space; and this space is the very spot over which the central 
niche of the memorial shrine was later built. The excavators did not 
find anything in the space below, but they did find a small heap of 
bones re-buried at the foot of the niche. 
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That is the evidence. It is not proof, and you must draw your own 
conclusions from it. You may say, if you like, that the second-century 
church took advantage of the chance discovery of some earlier grave 
and used it to give concrete shape to a vague tradition that St. Peter 
was buried hereabouts. Personally, I find it just as easy to believe that 
barely 100 years after his death, the Church really did preserve a very 
clear record of where he was buried. Perhaps some day we shall learn 
more about who owned this piece of ground at the time,-and whether 
the body of one who was technically a common criminal could have 
been buried there. Meanwhile, I am bound to say I find it a quite 
sufficiently moving thought that, already nearly two centuries before 
Constantine, and all through the great persecutions, this was the spot 
where the early Church kept St. Peter’s memory alive. 

- The shrine was a very modest affair to begin with. It was just a 
small, paved courtyard, tucked away discreetly behind the main line of 
tombs. In the midde of the west wall of this courtyard, over the graves 
I have just been mentioning, there was a niche, and projecting in front 
of the niche an altar resting on two small marble columns. It is a type 
of memorial shrine that is already familiar from other sites. There is at 
least one other Christian example before Constantine, and that is the 
shrine of the five Diocletianic martyrs at Salona, in Dalmatia; and there 
are plenty of parallels from the pagan cemeteries of Rome and Ostia. 

_ As so often, the Christians adopted a type of monument that was 
already established in common use: there is nothing about it that would 
have attracted the least attention from the other users of the cemetery. 
Architecturally, it is hard to imagine anything more simple. But this 
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modest little memorial shrine is in fact the nucleus about which the 
whole enormous Church of St. Peter’s has since taken shape. 

It has been transformed more times than I like to think. It had 
already been altered quite a bit before Constantine made it the central 
feature of his great new church. What he did was to level the enclosing 
walls of the primitive courtyard and to case the shrine itself in marble, 
and for several centuries it stood up right in the middle of the church, 
just in front of the apse. Then, probably in the early seventh century, 
the whole chancel was raised, to make it possible to put the high altar 
directly over the sacred relics, that is to say, directly over the tomb. 
It was again altered in the twelfth century; and it was not until about 
1600, under Pope Clement VIII, that it finished up more or less as 
we see it today, with the altar fifteen feet above the original shrine. 

With so many changes over the years, the original structure is now 
so cut about and encased that it is no easy matter to disentangle it from 
all the later changes and additions. But it is there all right. If you were 
to go into St. Peter’s today and to step down on to the floor of the 
“Open Confessio ’—that is to say, into the open space just in front 
of the present high altar—you would find yourself standing just about 
on the level of the pavement of Constantine’s church. Straight in 
front of you and directly under the high altar, you would see a recess, 
closed with a metal grille and decorated inside with a mosaic of 
Christ the Saviour. That recess, if you could strip it of the accretion of 
centuries, is still the niche of the original shrine. Since the day it was 
built, it has been continuously known and venerated as the tomb of 
St. Peter.—Third Programme 


Science and Faith 


(continued, from page 503) 


nothing, I should lose all speculative interest in the manner of its 
proceeding ’. 

Science, then, is both instrumental to our own highest ends and 
‘revelatory of the instrumentality by which God works out his own 
greater ends. Of a third service which science renders I have already 
spoken: it helps to provide that element of otherness and conflict 
which is so necessary a part of our spiritual discipline. Human life has, 
indeed, always been a conflict and it might be thought that in all 
ages men have been sufficiently aware of nature’s apparent indifference 
to their own cherished interests and concerns, Actually, however, the 
thinkers of the ancient pagan world made far too easy a compromise 
with nature in this regard. They were all animists, conceiving: nature as 
itself spiritual and as itself divine, and they never did justice to its 
essential otherness. Not until that immanental view of God’s relation 
to nature gave place in European thought to the Christian doctrine of 

_ God’s transcendence over nature could the depth of the problem be 
really appreciated. That is the great gain of modern science, that 
instead of attempting to deduce the processes of nature from spiritual 
principles, it recognises their essential otherness, and therefore investi- 
gates them by the empirical rather than by the deductive method. 
Medieval science, though carried on within a Christian frame, was still 
too much under the dominance of the pagan Aristotle to implement this 
change, and so the world had to wait for the dawn of the modern 
period. 

Undoubtedly, a great strain is often placed upon our modern spirits 
by this full recognition of the impersonality of nature. But it is a 
strain that is good for us, and the experience of it is necessary to our 
spiritual maturity. Hence, for all three reasons it is to our Christian 
advantage to pursue our scientific researches with unabated vigour. No 
good will ever come of setting any limit to the advance of scientific 
knowledge. The relations of science and faith are not such that faith 
comes in where science stops, or comes in to fill up the gaps and 
supply the missing links. God is not a stopgap. He is not to be 
discerned through the cracks of our experience but as giving meaning to 
the whole. Or, to put it more abstractly, purpose is not to be called in 
when mechanism fails, or primary causes where no secondary causes 
can be discovered. Rather is mechanism everywhere, and is everywhere 
the servant of purpose. The two conceptions are not alternative but 
complementary. ; 

But if, on the one hand, it is fatally wrong to curtail our scientific 
inquiry in order to make room. for faith, it is even more fatal to allow 
our faith to be stifled by our science. When the two kinds of knowledge 


appear to conflict, or when we have most difficulty in seeing how they 
dovetail into each other, it is quite unreasonable, and in the end it is as 
unscientific as it is faithless, to cut the Gordian knot by abandoning 
either in order to abide by the other, by abating either to give the 
other greater room, or by whittling down both so that they may be 
more easily mortised. What we must rather do is to accept this strain as 
inherent in our human situation, resolutely resisting the temptation 
to resolve it in a premature way, living with it humbly as befits us, 
and _ profiting by the discipline it imposes, until such time as a maturer 
wisdom brings its own better solution—Home Service 


Watering Place 


Through flowers fat after so much flattery 
And pompous roses cured by tricky surgery 
A rash on the garden’s shoddy upholstery, 


At the end of their six-hour parabola, the masters, 
Careful as porcelain with the consoling gestures 
Return to nibble at their ancestors: 


Fumbling with flesh beside the undrinkable ocean, 
Drawing nourishment from the will’s exhaustion, 
The twin manna seeking under clouds of desolation, 


Now (as they say that some whose breath is needed, 
Spinning downwater, from black ships unthreaded, 
Fear more than drowning the cold slime of the seabed) 


O worse than civil war’s avenging steel, 
More frightful than the bombers, let them feel 
The sulphurous fires of an inner Hell, 


And caught at last by the nude accusing ache 
Freeze in that moonlight where, a measured snake, 
The tongue bleeds out its metaphors of heartbreak. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 
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Tate Gallery 


By BRYAN ROBERTSON 


LONE, almost blind, and indifferent to life, Degas died in Paris 
in 1917 at the age of eighty-three. His life has been one of 
complete and utter dedication to his work. In some quarters, 
mainly in the United States, his genius and accomplishment 

were clear; in general, his reputation was uncertain. As recently as 1893, 
Caillebotte had died and bequeathed a vast collection of impressionist 
pictures to the French State including work by Degas. There had been 
a general outcry. Renoir as executor had to bow to the storm of protest 
and only part of the collection was accepted by the Luxembourg 
Museum. In 1911, how- 

ever, Degas was made an : 

Honorary Member of the . 

Scottish Royal Academy. 
It was under their aus- 
pices that the present Tate 
Exhibition was. held 
earlier this year during the 
Edinburgh Festival. The 
pictures and bronzes were 
selected by Mr. Derek 
Hill, an artist with know- 
‘ledge and taste, whose 
love for Degas has re- 
sulted in-a most im- 
pressive collection. 

Today it is at once 
salutary and discouraging 
to assess Degas’ gifts and 
qualities as an artist. 
These were formidable. 
His genius derives mainly 
from the fact that he was 
one of the greatest 
draughtsmen in the history 
of European art, continu- 
ing a tradition in France 
that had produced. Callot, 
Lebrun, Parrocel, Poussin 
and, in his own lifetime, 
Ingres, Delacroix, Dau- 
mier, Guys, Lautrec and 
Seurat. This mastery was 
combined with a sump- 
tuous feeling for colour 
only equalled by that of 
Renoir and Gauguin; but 
the consummate draughtsmanship and ‘unfaltering sense of form were 
of a special kind, revealing an acid sophistication, a grasp of essential 
structure and a flair for dramatic composition which strengthened all 
his work, providing the perfect means for interpreting in the most 
vivid manner that part of the life of his time which so persistently 


fascinated him: the theatre, horses and the racecourse and people. His - 


portraits are, rather curiously, almost invariably of a certain type of 
person; and apart from these portraits, his figure subjects are usually 
women at their toilet or working at some occupation such as millinery. 
Clearly, he loved to portray artists or performers of one kind or another 
at work. 

The most obvious facet of Degas’ art is its worldliness. This may 
be seen in the portraits, for they are nearly all of shrewd, mildly in- 
scrutable people who do not look as if they are about to speak so much 
as act in a calculated and decisive manner. The youthful ‘ Self Portrait’ 
of 1854 gives a hint of this predilection: the face is reserved, intelligent, 
sensitive and self-sufficient. Degas was a solitary and entirely absorbed 
person all his life. The aristocratic, dispassionate approach to subject 
characterises the presentation of almost every picture in the present 
exhibition. The classical lucidity and flawless technique inherent in 


“Head Resting on Hand’, by Degas: lent by Sir Kenneth Clark 


these works is as intrinsically French as the piano music of Fauré or 
the intonation and gesture of Mme. Feuillére acting in Claudel. Like 
the dance, his is an infinitely gracious and rhythmical art of enumeration. 

With Degas, the spectator is constantly stimulated by some fresh 
demonstration of the intricacies, the ambiguity and the expressiveness 
of form: but form rendered with the minimum of sentimentality. The 


element of surprise and the excitement of revelation are constant. The 


use of arabesque with sharper vertical or horizontal lines to create a 
counterpoint of extreme tension; the concentration of form in a group 
of figures making the 
space intervals between 
the figures as superbly 
contrived and as compel- 
ling as the figures them- 
selves; the blazing, glitter- 
ing colour which heightens 
the suspense and the pun- 
gency of the composition: 
all is made to seem effort- 
less, spontaneous and in- 
evitable. These are people 
or animals caught in the 
act of movement. The 
‘Jockeys Waiting for the 
Races “off 1888 :F sthe 
‘Woman Sponging her 
Back’, of 1888-92, and 
‘Milliner -Trimming a 
Hate cof =.1891 > all-in 
pastel, illustrate this 
effect. The pastel of ‘A 
Woman Washing in a 
Bath Tub’, c. 1883 (Cat. 
No. 19) is a magnificent 
example of the instinctive 
grasp of composition, the 
classical perfection of line 
and poetic use of colour 
which Degas eventually 
achieved. The acute ob- 
servation in the copy of 
the Bellini picture and 
other early works are evi- 
dence of the high standard 
that he strived for and 
prized above everything 
else, reached as early as 1864 in the ravishing ‘ Horsemen Riding Along 
a Road’ (oil, Cat. No. 6). 

In the sculpture which Degas worked at when his sight began to fail, 
and which he regarded as an exercise to help his other work, one can 
see the same fluent and austere manipulation of form tersely indicating 
the psychological meaning of each gesture irrespective of superficial 
elegance or charm. The stance and precise articulation of the body and 
legs of a dancer or a horse is never weakened or obscured by the fluidity 
and movement of the form as a whole. These works are miraculously 
alive, possessing a vibrancy and an eloquence rare in sculpture of this 
period. Unlike Renoir, Degas saw beyond the romantic glow of the life 
around him, illuminating the essences of form with ruthless elimination 
of detail. Photography helped him to clarify his vision and to organise 
unusual compositions. His influence upon Sickert was potent; but his 
influence upon later artists has been abortive, for they have mis- 
conceived his message and emulated superficial characteristics. It is 
more important today to achieve a distinctive style and have great 
success when young than to draw like a great master; and better to 
know what to say than how to say it. Degas knew both, and the 
synthesis that he created between form and content was sublime. 
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Heroic Poetry. By C. M. Bowra. 
Maemillan. 40s. 


Or Sir Maurice Bowra’s latest book it may be 
said without much fear of contradiction that no 
other Englishman could have written it. The 
same combination of erudition without pedantry 
(for Sir Maurice is polyglot and polymath with- 
out the least parade of learning) is not common 
at any time; and for anyone setting out to write 
a work of comparative literature on this scale 
it is a great and unusual advantage to be able 
to read not only ancient and modern Greek, but 
also French, Spanish, German, and the Slavonic 
languages. The learning cannot be concealed 
entirely, but it is all at the service of his subject. 
There is no stunting over the aerodrome, no 
looping of academic loops. Along with the learn- 
ing go taste and critical insight, and this author 
has the: further qualification of being able to 
translate from his various tongues, ancient and 
modern, with liveliness and discrimination. 

So equipped, he proceeds without hurry but 
with a sort of sciéntific enthusiasm to examine 
the nature of the heroic poem, its heroes, its 
language, its various narrative devices (repetition, 
similes, dreams, etc.), its fondness for describing 
what may be called trivial actions (such as get- 
ting up and going to bed, dressing and arming 
for the fight, eating and drinking), the different 
length of heroic poems, and much else. As he 
deals with each point he ranges easily over 
almost the whole field of heroic poetry, illustra- 
ting his generalisations with one example after 
another, until occasionally the reader may feel 
inclined to cry ‘ Hold, enough! ’ In his desire 
to keep the lines of his picture clear and bold 
Sir Maurice does not always allow quite enough 
for exceptions to those general practices which 
he is engaged in describing so lucidly. Although 
he insists, for instance, on ‘ the simple, instinc- 
tive character’ of the heroic poem, and contrasts 
it with the work of ‘cultivated poets’, there is 
nothing simple and instinctive in the kennings 
of ‘Beowulf’, as he himself elsewhere admits. 
Indeed, ‘ Beowulf’, so frequently cited, throws 
something of a spanner into Sir Maurice’s 
generalisations on more than one occasion. But 
the general reader, for whom this book is clearly 
intended, may well be grateful to him for his 
determination to concentrate on the typical and 
the recurring, and the easy skill with which he 
marshals his material. 

Whenever Sir Maurice pauses from pure ex- 
position to offer us Criticism he has something 
interesting to say. He has, for example, some 
illuminating remarks on the companion (Achilles 
and Patroclus, Roland and Oliver, Gilgamesh 
and Enkidu) who so frequently accompanies the 
hero, though here again the criticism is perhaps 
a sort of distilled exposition. More original are 
his observations on the extent to which pity and 
fear enter into the world of the heroic poem, 
and it is characteristic of his unpedantic ap- 
proach to such questions that Aristotle is not 
dragged into the discussion. On the whole he 
is inclined to doubt whether these emotions are 
often invoked by the catastrophes of heroic 
poetry. ‘ Are we really sorry for Roland or for 
Lazar or the heroes of Maldon in their last great 
fights? Do we not rather feel that it is all some- 
how splendid and magnificent and what they 
themselves would have wished for, “a good end 
to the long cloudy day ” >?’ A few pages further 
on we find him discussing with equal pertinence 
the effect upon the heroic poem of pagan views 
on the death and an after-life. ‘We can hardly 
fail to draw the conclusion that for Homer, and 


indeed for other heroic poets, the great deeds of 
the living are the more worth doing because the 
chance for them is so brief, and a great darkness 
awaits everyone afterwards.’ So quietly and un- 
emphatically does Sir Maurice go about his 
business that we may be in some danger of 
underestimating the extent of his achievement. 
He has, in fact, written a notable book which, 
for all its apparent effortlessness, is clearly the 
result of wide and scholarly reading and of pro- 
longed and critical meditation. 


The Making of the Restoration Settle. . 


ment: The Influence of the Laudians 
1649-1662. By Robert S. Bosher. 
Black. 25s. 


In October 1660 Brian Duppa, formerly Bishop 
of Salisbury, who had just been elected Bishop of 
Winchester, acting on behalf of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, cortsecrated a number of bishops 
to fill the ranks thinned during the days of 
tribulation or exile in the Church of England. 
*O Lord God’, he prayed, ‘who out of Thine 
infinite mercy and goodness didst bring back 


_the captivity of Sion; and in good part restore 


this then afflicted Church; perfect, we beseech 
Thee, this Thy great: deliverance”. It was, in a 
sense, to be perfected. For although King 


‘Charles II had owed.his restoration largely to 


the Presbyterian party which had high hopes 
that its point of view would now be sustained 
in a reformed Church, in fact within two years 
the Church of England was much as it had been 
before the Interregnum—the Church of the 
Judicious Hooker, of Lancelot Andrewes, and 
of the martyred Laud. 

In this book Dr. Bosher, an American his- 
torian, tells in detail for the first time how this 
event came about. He has given us a work of 
really excellent research, one of the most valu- 
able contributions to English history in: the 
seventeenth century that has been. published 
since the war. It is not everybody’s meat, but 
anyone who is concerned with seventeenth-cen- 
tury history or with the history of the English 
Church must read it. Dr. Bosher shows that 
while in Cromwell’s Church, that anarchic but, 
on the whole, tolerant entity, the Anglican 
clergy were not persecuted and therefore the 
leaders who remained were apt to lack enthu- 
siasm for radical action, those bishops and others 
who went into exile kept the light of their faith 
burning in face of every discouragement, alike 
from the Catholic party that surrounded Queen 
Henrietta Maria and the politicians who were 
ready for any compromise to buy a return ticket 
for their King. 

Yet, when they came into their own again, 
these exiles for a faith were by no means as 
unyielding as the traditional historians have 
made out. Gilbert Sheldon, who was to become 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was the hero of the 
hour, yet he, in the first days of the new reign, 
was ready to. offer livings to Puritan preachers 
and, as Dr. Bosher argues convincingly, it was 
the intransigence of Dr. Richard Baxter, the 
Presbyterian leader, rather than that of Sheldon 
that caused the project for a ‘comprehension ’ 
to break down at the Savoy conference. The 
latter-day Laudians were, in fact, not, as the 
Whig interpretation of history would have us 
believe, stiff and dogmatic; they were prepared, 
like the Latitudinarians, and like Cromwell, to 
allow room for differences over non-essentials 
within the framework of the Church. But the 
Puritans themselves were little ready to yield. 


To preserve their tenets and attitude of mind 
they gave up their parishes, though they left 
their peculiar odour behind them in the Church 
of England, to endure perhaps forever. 

Sheldon emerges as a churchman of parts, 
“one of the few post-Restoration primates to 
stand somewhat in the tradition of Langton and 
Becket ’. But even more striking is Dr. Bosher’s 
valuation of Clarendon. On the whole he accepts 
Professor Feiling’s estimate that he was a states- 
man of ability pushed on to foolishness by a 
parliament out for revenge. Clarendon is cer- 
tainly a more complex character than used to be 
thought; and if we read this book in conjunction 
with Mr. Wormald’s recent work on Clarendon, 
we can see a somewhat different figure from that 
which we obtain when reading Clarendon’s own 
famous History. Indeed the differences between 
men like Clarendon; Pym, Laud and the rest lay 
less in their beliefs and more in their personal 
experiences and characters than one used to 
suppose. The ideals for which they stood shape 
our history, but their personal contests made for 
tragedy in their own times. 


The Government of British Trade Unions 

By Joseph Goldstein. 

Allen and Unwin. 25s. 

Mr. Joseph Goldstein, an earnest young 
American student, selected for his Ph.D. thesis 
the subject of ‘Apathy and the Democratic’ 
Process in the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union’. He worked at it hard and thoroughly; 
the records of the Union were thrown open to 
him; he had conversations with all officers he 
wished to meet; he became a member of a large 
and active London branch, and conducted his 
own detailed personal enquiry among a sample 
of both the ‘ active’ and the ‘ inactive? members 
of that branch, and drew up a large number of 
statistical tables. The results are now published, 
with a'preface of restrained disagreement by Mr. 
Arthur Deakin, in a book which has received a 
great deal of attention in the public press. 

It is a measure of the superficiality of most 
people’s thinking about the actual operation. of 
democratic institutions that this should be so; 
for anyone who has had the faintest experience 
of the working of a Trade Union or indeed of 
any other voluntary body with a large or even 
medium-sized membership must be aware that 
the bulk of Mr. Goldstein’s discoveries are not 
merely true, but truisms long known. He has 
discovered, first, that the constitution of the 
Union is as democratic, on paper, as anyone 
could reasonably ask; it fulfils all the require- 
ments which he can devise. Secondly, that this 
‘democratic’ constitution does not in practice 
produce. the ‘member-participation’ which is 
his criterion of true democracy, because the bulk 
of the membership does not wish to participate, 
and because there is insufficient scrutiny by 
Union officials and representatives of the 
machinery of voting, so that elections can be 
rigged and control seized by tiny vigorous 
groups. (The evidence on this second score is 
not quite so shocking as he seems to think; the 
most startling and most widely-quoted case, that 
of Area 11, which once returned a vote of 104 
per cent. is partly explained by a modest foot- 
note on a much later page, which gives the 
information that Area 11=Ireland. That there 
was some rigging of ballots by active C.P. mem- 
bers is, however, undeniable—the phenomenon 
is not confined to the Transport Workers, or 
indeed to any Trade Union.) 
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Have you heard 


LORD VANSITTART 


in his Good Cause Appeal, broadcast on the 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
SUNDAY 


The appeal made on behalf of the 
POLISH AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
BENEVOLENT FUND asks to remember 
Polish airmen who played an out- 
standing part in the Battle of Britain. 
They shot down over 500 German 
aircraft and suffered heavy casualties 
throughout the last war while serving 


under British command. 


Please help widows, orphans, as 


well as disabled and distressed Polish 
airmen and their families, by sending 


a donation to: 


LORD VANSITTART 
POLISH AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


14, Collingham Gardens, London, $.W.5 
Registered under ''War Charities Act, 1940” 
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Who are 


the unusual 
men? 


NALL CITIES, in nearly all states, there 
iB men and women who stand apart from 
the herd. They are indifferently called the 
intelligentsia, highbrows, revolutionaries, re- 
actionaries. What is meant is that they think. 

To put in the hands of these unusual 
people a newspaper like the Manchester 
Guardian is to marry true minds. These 
lively-minded people have no hunger for 
huge type, for slick make-up, for whimsy, 
flimsy, the flamboyant or baroque. Their 
need is to know what of importance is hap- 
pening in the world. 

They respect good writing and good 
reporting. To them, as to the Manchester 
Guardian, facts are sacred. 

To these fortunately not-so-few, the daily 
reading of the Manchester Guardian is a 
deep pleasure. Perhaps you will try the 
Manchester Guardian and find how it grad- 
ually endears itself to you. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 


\ 
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FABER BOOKS 


Voyage to Windward 
J. C. FURNAS 
Book Society Recommendation 


The definitive biography of - 
Robert Louis Stevenson. ‘ His life 
—full, unprejudiced, admirably 
documented—will deservedly re- 
place Graham Balfour’s as the 
standard biography . . . Mr. 
Furnas must be congratulated.’— 
The Times. Illustrated, 25/- 


The Expansion 
of the Universe 


PAUL COUDERC 


J. B. Sidgwick has translated this 
brilliant account of the world’s 
fundamental structure, and of the 
practical difficulties facing the 
astronomer, Fully illustrated. 30/- 


Masterpieces of 
Music before 1750. 
C. PARRISH & J. F. OHL 


An anthology of musical ex- 
amples from Gregorian chant to 
J. S. Bach, giving a repertory of 
basic musical material that can 
be performed vocally or at the 
piano, 18/- 


How to Think Ahead 
in Chess 
HOROWITZ & REINFELD 


Chess by two superb teachers who 
really teach beginners the shape 
of the game, and what it is all 
about. Illustrated. 16/- 


The Joy of 
Chinese Cooking 


DOREEN YEN HUNG FENG ~ 


The author explains the whole 
art and mystery of Chinese cook- 
ing and gives over 300 exciting 
recipes for a complete range of 
meals. With drawings. 20/- 


The Home Book 
of French Cookery 
GERMAINE CARTER 


A Frenchwoman_ reveals the 
secret of the French cuisine to the 
British housewife. With over 300 
succulent, easy-to-follow recipes. 
> 15/- 


x 


new fiction 


Hellbox JOHN O’HARA 


New short stories by the author 
of Appointment in Samarra. 
‘Contemporary America in 26 
flashes of lightning.” —Evening 
Standard. 12/6 


The Undivided Light 
CHRIS MASSIE 


‘An unusual setting—a shanty 
negro settlement on a West 
Indian island—and a very un- 
usual plot ... . Mr. Massie’s 
imagination is wild and strong, 
and its impetus is more than 
enough to hold one’s interest.’— 
Observer, — 15/- 
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On the general question of non-participation, 
the facts, e.g., that there is a great discontinuity 
of membership in the Union, that only about 
one-fifth of the members at any given moment 
are sufficiently ‘in benefit’ to qualify themselves 
for office or for participation in the Union’s 
educational schemes, that the actual business of 
the Union is normally conducted by a very 
small élite, and that there is no machinery for 
the expression of conscious and continuous 
opposition, seem well enough established. Some 
of these facts may be more characteristic of this 
Union thaa of others, owing to its very rapid 
rate of growth and owing also to the inclusion 
within its ranks of groups with a long tradition 
of ‘ unorganisability ’"—the difference in the rate 
of turnover between dockers at the one extreme 
and builders’ labourers at the other is significant; 
but the one conclusion which seems significantly 
to emerge is that the main perceptible contact of 
members with their Union is via the shop 
“steward 7.¢e., at the place of work, and that 
Union machinery based on the shop rather than 
on the place of residence, would have a larger 
root in reality. 

For the rest, Mr. Goldstein, in the excitement 
of his discoveries, appears not to have asked him- 
self the rather fundamental question, What is a 
Trade Union for? A Trade Union is not a 
political party; it is idle to quote against it the 
figures of persons voting in national elections, 
with principles clearly at stake and advertised in 
the press for weeks. It is a body existing to fulfil 
a particular function, as to which, in the vast 
majority of cases, there is no cause for an 
organised opposition and nothing to oppose 
about. The bulk of Trade Union business is, and 
must remain, such as to interest nobody except 
the deeply interested and those who like ‘ running 
things’; and any criticism which ignores this is 
doctrinaire idealism. Nevertheless, if books such 
as this. serve to promote aCtuality in discussions 
of ‘democracy’ and to debunk some high-flown 
generalisations, they will be useful—provided 
that the information they provide is used 
.sensibly. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
public-spirited action of a great Union in throw- 
ing open its records should be rewarded with 
“such half-baked criticism based on misapprehen- 
sion; it is to be hoped profoundly that this 
experience will not deter other Unions from 
granting facilities to students better-equipped to 
make use of them. 


Medieval Philosophy 
By F. C. Copleston. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
The Philosophy of Aristotle 
By D. J. Allan. Oxford. 6s. 


A survey of medieval philosophy in one hundred 
and eighty pages can be little more than a list 
of names: names of philosophers and the names 
of their doctrines. It can be of little value to the 


student of philosophy; but it may be of use to. 


general readers of history who are in need of a 
guide-book to the thought of the period. Father 
Copleston writes clearly and fairly and cata- 
logues the main schools and trends. Perhaps it 
would have been better to omit the unavoidably 
inadequate chapter on political thought and to 
have allowed more space for truly original 
philosophers such as Grosseteste and William of 
Ockham: the general reader craves sometimes to 
be shown the trees and not only the wood, even 
in an introductory book. 

Aristotle was an experimental, tentative, and 
accurate philosopher and not a system-builder 
carried away by a few leading ideas; for these 
reasons he is peculiarly difficult to summarise. 
He tells the exact truth, as he sees it, on each 
separate issue and he never alters the results in 
order to fit them into an imposing pattern. 
Consequently the detail of his writing is 
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fascinating, while a bare summary of his doc- 
trines is apt to appear flavourless and dull. Mr. 
Allen has not altogether overcome the difficulty, 
because his assignment does not allow him to 
concentrate on any one aspect of Aristotle’s 
thought in detail; he seems in fact more at ease 
in explaining Aristotle’s natural philosophy and 
metaphysics than in illustrating the importance 
of his logic; the doctrine of categories, perhaps 
his single most iniportant contribution to philo- 
sophy, is treated perfunctorily. 

For many centuries Aristotelian logic was 
almost identical with logic itself, and no other 
man has maintained such an enduring influence 
on human thought; in the excitement of the 
discoveries in mathematical logic it seemed that 
his dominance might finally disappear in this 
century and Aristotelian logic be neglected. But 
interest in Aristotle’s doctrine of terms has 


revived among philosophers of language, even . 


if his account of deductive inference has often 
been shown to be incomplete; unfortunately 


‘this book contains no thorough account of 


implication and inference in Aristotelian and 
modern logic. 

Mr. Allan is accurate and cautious and.a 
distinguished Aristotelian scholar, and he threads 
his way firmly through disputed passages and 
commentators; but the subject is too large and 
the book too small; again one is left with the 
outline of a wood and no trees. A non-philo- 
sopher can only be brought nearer to philosophy 
by being shown the actual forms of arguments 
and the working out of at least one doctrine in 
detail. The value of books such as these is to 
serve as maps, which indicate what there is to 
be explored; they are both excellently produced 
and contain useful short bibliographies. 


The Buried Life. A study of the relation 
between Thackeray’s fiction and his 
personal history. By Gordon N. Ray. 
Oxford. 12s. 6d. 


‘J rank myself among the spoonies’ Thackeray 
confessed in his latter years, ‘ Soft-heartedness 
seems to me better than anything’. And at the 
same period, turning on an earlier self, he could 
exclaim: ‘I wonder if sneering is of the Devil, 
and laughter not wicked?’ The two remarks 
illustrate the two halves of the man, both the 
cynicism which uneasily dominated his earlier 
years, and the sentimentality for the sake of 
which, in the end, he tried to submerge it. They 
also explain why Thackeray, great as some of 
his qualities may be, can never be successfully 
rehabilitated as a great novelist. No writer whose 
work has essential integrity is really confronted 
by a choice between cynicism and sentimentality. 
Or if he is, he rejects both. Thackeray could 
never wholly accept or reject either alternative, 
and rarely seems to have glimpsed any possible 
attitude beyond them. 

Mr. Ray’s book, a straightforward, compact 
and fascinating study, based on immense erudi- 
tion in his subject, is in some ways an attempt 
to show how Thackeray profited as a writer, not 
only from his experience, but from the in- 
consistencies and hesitations of his character. 
His final judgment, with which we can all agree, 
is that Thackeray was ‘a restless, insecure man 
who despite his outer poise and polish was 
permanently uneasy, permanently in need of 
reassurance’. The trouble is that these qualities 
are carried over entire, and unredeemed, into the 
novels. Few men have known themselves better 
than Thackeray; few have been better observers, 
better copyists; no writer so gifted has been so 
deficient in the capacity for sorting out either 
himself or his work. He imported wholesale into 
his novels not only the people he knew but his 
own highly personal and often equivocal 
reactions to them. 
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Perhaps the most interesting part:of the book 
is that which explores the objects and 
motivations of some of his most outstanding 
life-size portraits. This involves a detailed, but 
vivid investigation of the careers and personali- 
ties of the originals in question. Even the reader 
who cannot care for Thackeray the novelist (and 
it is to be feared he will always be in the vast 
majority) should find this study rewarding as a 
case history enclosing other histories which 
resurrect vanished worlds, and in particular 
that of British India at the end of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries, 
the world into which Thackeray was born and 
whose character and uneasy conscience his 
perhaps reflects. 


Eugenics: Galton and After 
By C. P. Blacker. Duckworth. 25s. 


No eminent man can have received a more 
devoted tribute from friend or pupil than did 
Francis Galton from Karl Pearson: the magni- 
ficent three-volume publication of an account of 
his life, letters and labours compiled by Pearson 
provides a solid background for any subsequent 
biographical essay. Galton also published in 
1908 at the age of eighty-six a short auto- 
biography. The incomparable lucidity and 
charm of his writings make it very difficult 
for a reader to criticise any of his ideas—more 
especially because Galton himself was so dis- 
armingly self-critical. His scientific observations 
and inventions contributed to an extraordinary 
variety of subjects, geography, meteorology, 
genetics and, perhaps most important of all, 
psychology. But with eugenics, a term used first 
by Galton in 1883 to signify the study and 
practice of race improvement, the situation was 
a little different. The scientific detachment 
characterising his attitude in other fields was not 
maintained. As Dr. Blacker shows clearly in this 
book, the subject. was to be understood as a 
system of principles determined by a kind of 
religious sentiment. This attitude has been copied 
by many of the participants in the eugenic move- 
ment, an activity which Galton initiated and 
which owes a very great deal in England to the 
work of Dr. Blacker, Secretary of the Eugenics 
Society for over twenty years. Though his 
enthusiasm for race improvement increased as he 
got older, Galton himself never quite abandoned 
his naturally cautious and critical viewpoint. The 
manuscript of his last book, finished in 1910, a 
year before his death, The Eugenic College of 
Kantsaywhere, was ultimately consigned by him 
to the wastepaper basket. 

There are, it appears, three stages in the 
eugenic process. First, the scientific background 
must be established; secondly, eugenic principles 
must be incorporated into the religion of the 
people; and, thirdly, the policy must be put into 
operation. The policy will be twofold; it will 
check the birth rate of the unfit and will 
encourage the productivity of those who hold 
certificates of superior mental and physical con- 
stitution. As Dr. Blacker points out, these 
principles will not appeal to everyone. They are 
likely to be rejected by many people who are 
not lucky enough to be in the ‘ desirable’ class. 
How, therefore, are »they to be encouraged? 
‘Compulsory measures, never welcome, will be 
especially repugnant in the sphere of eugenic 
policy ’; he writes, ‘indeed they should never be 
adopted until, after prolonged trial and patient 
effort, persuasion has been found wanting’. 

All this assumes that the results of scientific 
enquiry will inevitably support the eugenic 
principles which Dr. Blacker outlines. Here, 
unfortunately, is one of the weaknesses of the 
whole ideological structure. Indeed Dr. Blacker’s 
survey of modern developments in genetics is 
quite inadequate to support his proposals: In 
order to predict how any programme of eugenic 
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THE 
SHORTER 
CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY 


By the late C. W. PREVITE-ORTON 
Edited by PHILIP GRIERSON 


The story of the ten centuries that brought Europe from 
the Roman Empire to the Renaissance, a history of half 
the Christian era in 1200 pages. Here is the essence of 
the eight-volume Cambridge Medieval History distilled 
by the last of the original editors and illustrated by 
nearly 300 rare and remarkable pictures selected by Dr 
S. H. Steinberg. A pleasure to own and handle, a whole 
winter’s reading, and company for life. 


AFRICAN JUNGLE DOCTOR 


Werner Junge 


A German doctor describes his ten years of medical 
experiences and other adventures in little-known Liberia. 
With 15 half-tone plates. "15/- net 


CLEAR THE DECKS! 
Rear-Admiral D. V. Gallery. U.S.N. 


The author, a veteran “flying sailor,” gives a lively 
account of his activities during the Battle of the Atlantic. 
With 15 half-tone plates. 12/6 net 


THE WIND CALLS THE TUNE 
Stanley Smith & C. Violet 


“The crew” of the tiny Nova Espero tell the story of 
their hazardous East-to-West voyage. The illustrations 
include sketches by Stanley Smith. 12/6 net 


SH$$h $H$HH $HHHH $44 


1200 pages, 265 illustrations, 26 maps, 27 tables 
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INTRIGUE IN BALTIMORE 
Janet Whitney | 


Fiction. Mrs Whitney’s latest novel is concerned with 
intrigue—amorous, domestic and political—in Maryland 
just before the Civil War. 12/6 net 
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more quickly and easily done on the capacious, and hand-finished in English hide, is a surprisingly reasonable PENSIONEERS 


Remington Noiseless. This compact home A 
typewriter offers you all the latest aids to buy, because you pay only work-bench prices. 
better typing AND the added advantage of | Tw, interior foolscap compartments and xip-sealed section for overnight things. | IN THE WEEK'S GOOD CAUSE 
quiet operation, Write to-day for illustrated 2 . A . 
folder. REMINGTON RAND LITD., | Capacious exterior zip pocket for newspapers, books, etc. (All Home Services) | 
Dealer Wholesale Division (Dept. NP125) | English Lever lock and fittings of solid brass. Single 
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1 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. handle. Press studs in the base for slimming. Size 
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selection could work, 
selection on the human population have to be 
fully understood. Some things are already known 
about the balance between fresh mutation and 
selective elimination of harmful genes (hered- 
itary units) in man. On the other hand, nothing 
is known about any genes which are eugenically 
desirable. These topics are not mentioned in 
spite of Dr. Blacker’s insistence on the truth of 
the gene theory. He discusses the Lysenko con- 
troversy with an almost nostalgic reference to 
the days in which the belief in the inheritance of 
acquired characters, sponsored by Lamarck, 
could be accepted. If true, Lamarck’s view of 
evolution would make the eugenist’s task very 
easy. The race could then be improved simply 
by improving environment. If, on the contrary, 
as most western geneticists believe, the inherited 
units are genes and not characters, the scope of 
practical eugenics on the basis of present know- 
ledge is extremely limited and is likely to remain 
so. In dealing with this aspect of heredity as, 
indeed, in other discussions throughout the book, 
Dr. Blacker endeavours to be scrupulously fair. 
His appraisal of the Lysenko controversy is that 
“it may turn out that the principles of Michurin 
have more in them than we now suppose’, and 
he applauds Haldane for taking a somewhat 
similar view in 1949. On the whole, he is con- 
tent to ignore the details of genetics and to rely 
on a very general proposition, the precision of 
which he does not investigate, namely that ‘ like 
breeds like’. This seems hardly sufficient scien- 
tific justification for the initiation of .eugenics 
even into its second phase.. 

Dr. Blacker uses his presentation of eugenic 
principles as a vehicle for the discussion of many 
other topics. It is believed that most countries 


pass through successive stages of a demographic 


cycle starting with a period of rapid growth and 
settling down eventually to a state of equilib- 
rium. Most western countries are approaching, 
the state of equilibrium in which births and 
deaths will eventually balance one another, but 
in the east the cycle is only beginning. The 
understanding of these processes is indeed a 
most’ important branch of human biology but 
their relation to eugenics is not clear. Dr. Blacker 
refrains from drawing the facile conclusion that 
because fertility is an attribute of the unintelli- 
gent, populations increasing rapidly are relatively 
undesirable. On many matters dealt with in the 
book, Dr. Blacker has much more moderate ideas 
than the apostles of eugenics in the United States 
and some other countries. Nevertheless his state- 
ments will probably provoke disagreement more 
often than approval unless the reader is secretly 
convinced that on the test for eugenic merit, he 
would obtain high honours and qualify for a 
scholarship to facilitate the satisfaction of his 
“ genophilic impulses ’, ‘ unhampered by pruden- 
tial considerations ’. 


ABC for Book-Collectors 
By John Carter. Hart-Davis. 15s. 


“Yes, it was red. Dark red, like “ An Old Man’s 
Love” ’. Mr. Carter’s book is addressed to that 
large majority of the human race which would 
interpret this remark as an allusion to some 
autumnal passion. Those who could at once 
brace it to the niceties of nineteenth-century 
binding have probably little to learn from Mr. 
Carter; but even they—or perhaps particularly 
they—will relish the wit, the pretty phrasing, and 
the occasional mischief of this handbook. 

Mr. Carter’s object, he tells us, was ‘to set 
down, and to define, and sometimes to comment 
upon, such words and phrases, commonly used 
in book-collecting, as would be likely to puzzle 
an educated reader faced for the first time with 
a bookseller’s catalogue’. Such terms as 
‘Dropped Head’, ‘Chain Lines’, and “ Floated 
Copy’ derive from printers’ language; others, 
like ‘Sophisticated’, ‘Reading Copy’, and 


the effects of natural: 
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“Grolier List’ relate to bibliography; and yet 
other aategories are concerned with binding, or 
with accepted abbreviations, or with the 
machinery of the rare book market. All these 
Mr. Carter handles with a touch that is affec- 
tionate, learned, and light. His book will not 
teach the novice what to buy, any more than 
perusal of The Channel Pilot will save a non- 
swimmer from drowning; but it will prevent 
him from a wide variety of more or less costly 
blunders, and it will help him to map-read those 
most beguiling of ephemeral publications: book- 
sellers’ catalogues. The phraseology of prevarica- 
tion is, in fact, one of Mr. Carter’s most 
entertaining subjects. The use of the word 
“washed ’, he tells us, is ‘ rare, but commendably 
frank’. ‘ “Neat” usually implies sobriety rather 
than charm ’—it is in phrases like these that a 
charming ambiguity comes into play, and the 
language of: the sale-room overlaps with the 
language of life. And—though in general Mr. 
Carter is ideally loyal to- his fellow-enthusiasts— 
there are moments when the veil is lifted -and 
the strange fauna of the bibliographical world 
is pictured sharp and clear. A glancing allusion 
to ‘ those mildly eccentric people who keep every- 
thing wrapped up’ encourages us to hope that 
Mr. Carter will follow through with an ‘ ABC 
of Book-Collectors ’. 


Omar Khayyam. A New Version Based 
upon Recent Discoveries. By Arthur 
J. Arberry. Murray. 15s. — 


One might have expected a scholar’s Omar 
Khayyéam, based on a collation of all the 
major manuscripts, but the author has not-yet 
attempted this. What he has done is to make a 
verse translation from the two recently discovered 
manuscripts, thereby exposing himself to criti- 
cism on a comparatively low plane. It should 
therefore be said at once that his verses have 
a neatness and charm that will compel the 
admiration of all but the most fanatical of those 
whose view of Omar is limited to Fitzgerald’s 
magical distorting mirror. Professor Arberry is 
to be congratulated; it is no easy task for a 
translator, while remaining faithful to the 
original, to contrive pleasant verses, as is seen 
in E. J. W. Gibb’s scholarly but fere-ful and 
dew-sprent versions of Ottoman poetry. 

The book contains 252 poems, while the 
Bodleian Ms. used by Fitzgerald contains only 
158, less than two-thirds of which, appear, more 
or less recognizably, in his Rubdiydt.. Professor 
Arberry employs two stanzas of four iambic 
tetrameters to render the highly compressed 
thought contained in Omar’s quatrain. He 
retains the disconnected and epigrammatic form 
of the original, while sensitively conveying its 
homogeneity. His insight into the character of 
the Persian poet, revealed in his close yet imagi- 
native translation, is further demonstrated in his 
Introduction and Notes, wherein he opens up 
for us new vistas of meaning. 

There is perhaps an occasional excess of in- 
sight. The author’s speculations on the origin 
of certain quatrains, as donnish jokes delivered 
after Omar’s lectures on logic, physics or cosmo- 
gony, seem more whimsical than plausible. One 
marvels too that when he saw the Chester Beatty 
MS. ‘It needed only one glance at the hand- 
writing, paper and ink, to be quite convinced 
that the date in the colophon was authentic’, 
and when he saw the Cambridge ms. ‘ Again a 
single glance was enough; the date 604 was 
genuine ’. 

On a point of detail: tthe author states that 
‘Omar says nothing about the Book of Verses’ 
of Fitzgerald’s most Celebrated stanza, “ though 
a later copyist credits him with having done so. 
And indeed the idea would never have occurred 
to him .. . because an educated Persian of his 
time would scarcely dream of taking a manu- 


subtitle of ‘Mind and Life’ 
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script with him on a picnic in the desert, having 
by heart enough ‘poetry to suffice him for many 
picnics’ . . . Had the level of education in Persia 
fallen so low by the mid-fifteenth century that 
the scribe of the Bodleian ms. (the ‘later 
copyist ’) felt it necessary to add a prompt-book 
to Omar’s picnic-basket? 

In one respect it is hard to accept Professor 
Arberry’s evaluation of the poet. There seems to 
be insufficient evidence that, in his employment 
of hyperbole and the exaggerated idiom charac- 
teristic of so many Persian poets, Omar intended 
to convey parody. It is possible that Omar 
would be surprised that one of his most attrac- 
tive quatrains should be regarded as amusing 
parody by the man who could translate it as 
gracefully as this: 

None in this world may stretch his hand 

To cull the rose-cheeks of the fair, 
But that the briar of despair 
Sticks in his heart its stinging brand. 
Regard the comb, that may not hold 
Within its grasp the darling’s tress, 
Except in utter ruthlessness 

It has been cleft a hundredfold. 

Perhaps a cheaper edition of this book may 
one day make available to all lovers of Omar 
such agreeable things as: 

My sum of days is slipping by 

Alas! in vanity complete, 
Unhallowed every crumb I eat, 
Unholy every breath I sigh. 
How black my record: not begun 
The good that I was charged to do, 
The ill I was forbidden to 
Alack! most scrupulously done. 


Mind and Life. By Sir Arthur Tansley 
Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


In his new book the author of The New Psycho- 
logy and its Relation to Life approaches the 
subject of the human mind from the standpoint 
of the biologist as well as‘from that of the pure 
psychologist and this broad approach is of great 
advantage to .he reader. It provides him with a 
more satisfactory view of it than the specialist is 
likely to give him. The biologist studies the 
whole organism and it is in the whole organism 
and not in one small part of it that the mind is 
rooted. Many definitions of the word ‘mind’ 
have beenoffered us,most of them unsatisfactory, 
but one at least of these definitions can be dis- 
carded for good. t is that something apart 
dwells in the body and uses it as a man dwells 
in and* uses a house. Vague and incomplete 
though the following description be, it is far 
etter to regard the mind as a process that goes 
on in the living tissues ofan organism as a whole 
and a process that can be studied in animals as 
well as in man. 

Sir Arthur Tansley’s treatment of his subject 
is eminently practical. He discusses questions 
that are of interest to everybody, such as 
instinct, heredity and environment, deter- 
minism and free will, love and sex, the individual 
and the community, the family group and the 
community and the materialist’s attack on 
spiritual values. His book is a collection of 
essays strung together on the thread of the 
author’s personal philosophy. These essays can 
be read separately, but all of them gain from that 
which precedes them and follows them. The 
is ‘An Essay in 
Simplification’ and the subtitle has been well 
chosen. The author has performed the great 
service of clearing away the undergrowth which 
has grown up round the important subjects with 
which he deals, and thanks to this clearance the 
reader obtains an unimpeded view of them. He 
may draw different conclusions from what he 
sees from those drawn by the author, but he has 
at any rate been saved a vast amount of trouble 
by the elimination of the obscure and the 
irrelevant. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH ae 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Growing Old Disgracefully 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES FROM San Francisco 
that I ought not to complain till I have seen 
American television, ‘ sprinkled’, he says, ‘ with 
cereals’. Here it is the serials which get in our 


critical hair. Writing fortnightly, I never seem 
to catch the exact moment for comment. Either 
the thing is dead and ought to be decently 


“Happy and Glorious’, episode one, on September 
13: Lily Kann as the Duchess of Kent and Renée 
Asherson as Princess Victoria 


buried; or it-is in its toddling stages 
and the good hard swipe it deserves 
might saddle me with responsibility 
for child murder. 

Two serials have caught my eye 
and fixed it as a snake fixes a rabbit. 
One is ‘ Anne of Green Gables ’, that 
Canadian charmer, which should 
give the children a lot of pleasure; 
it is in its early stages and shall have 
no discouragement from me. But 
‘Happy and Glorious’, the Hous- 
man playlets about Queen Victoria, 
might profit from a Lehzen-like 
frown at the outset. Some of it was 
wonderfully flat; the scene, notably, 
between the Archbishop and Lord 
Conyngham while awaiting the 
arrival of the new, still sleeping 
queen. And when the moment came 
—a moment which everyone who 
knew anything at all about Queen 
Victoria was waiting for, looking 
forward to—why, nothing happened 
at all.. Feeble picture, dissolve and 
time switch; like an amateur film. 
This first episode was dominated: by 
Lily Kann, who may or may ~not 
suggest to you the old Duchess of 
Kent—undoubtedly the . German 
accent was right but was it the right 


sort of German accent? I was reminded of quite 
a different matriarch. However, she filled the 
screen and her upward whine on ‘ My  leedel 
Wickie ’ seemed to come from the heart and not 
from the wig, as in some other cases. Inci- 
dentally, wasn’t Victoria at home called ‘Drina’ 
at this stage? Perhaps such precision is too 
much to ask of a dramatist. 

But the question of faces is much less easy 
to get round than the problem of accents, or 
pet names. One knows so terribly well what 
Victoria. looked like and how very much -that 
differed from the various disguises adopted by 
the Misses X, Y, and Z in the respective films 
they made about her; and which have gloriously 
confused the great film public. On the' stage all 
may be well; a careful build-up (in the puff- 
preliminary style), a dab of putty on the nose, 
proper make-up, and an actress with a touch of 
the hypnotist in her, will make Queen Victoria 
live before our eyes. But it is a very different 
story when we are looking, close and without 
the magic of the theatre, at someone we know 
to be an actress. Even if Renée Asherson were 
more unlike Queen Victoria than she is—she has 
indeed a look even if not the look—it would still 
impose a considerable strain on the imagination; 
and ‘there is also the thought of how old she 
has got to get and all the impasto and line paint- 
ing which will have to go on. Ah well, good 
luck to it. It will at least be interesting to see all 
these playlets for once, not merely those passed 
for public performance. 

The fashion is all for triptychs of the screen. 
I hope we shall not have too many of them on 
television. Again the analogy of the theatre is 
misleading: the old Grand Guignol—sentiment, 
horror, and farce—with probably the same cast 
of players running all through ‘each separate 
item, made up a satisfactory whole and gave us 
the added fun of virtuoso- protean skill. But 
merely to add three one-acters together, with a 
different lady film star in each, achieves nothing 


Hugh Burden and Muriel Aked in ‘The Truth about the Truth’ on 


September 14 


effective. Of the three Benn Levy plays- thus 
offered, one was-clever, one. lamentably bad, and 
the third (omitted, I believe, i in the repeat) was a 
possibility for the theatre as a ‘ Then and Now’ 

sort of joke but a dud choice for the screen. 
‘The Truth about the Truth’ is Pirandellian; 
a dramatist calling on an actress to read her his 
play is headed off by the housekeeper who 
knocks the bottom out of the theatre’s pet belief 
in realism. The little piece uncoils itself 


Krishna Kutty as Bhasmasura, the Demon King, 
in ‘The Boon’, given in the New Indian Ballet 
programme on September 19 


enticingly and then recoils with a 
snap. Muriel Aked was the unex- 
pected but successful choice for the 
sorceress. 

After this the standard sletnped: 
the next play about unhappy slaves 
insulting each other in the office of 
a woman’s journal was quite un- 
believable, with a few imitated 
Chekhovian effects (such as the little 
cuckold’s false beard scene in ‘ The 
Three Sisters’). The departure of 
the drunken editor with the Oirish 
slavey who was his pen-friend 
would, I think, have ‘ got the 
bird’ in quite a nginber of theatres. 

Number three, ‘The Great 
Healer’, was a jape about two Gaiety 
girls, one of whom pinched the 
other’s fancy man, a noodle from 
Debrett. Fifty years on, they re-meet 
(make-up. troubles again here); and 
it turns upon what used to be called 
a smoking-room -joke about who 
begat the butler. Not very funny. 
The early scenes at the Gaiety, 
though given ~a cheery bounce by 
the jolly Vida Hope, were thin gruel 

~to watch’ through. 

When opera is put on on Candas 

- nights there is much moaning among’ 
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the tone-deaf (alarge proportion of licence holders 


by some merciful if inscrutable design of provi- 
dence). But can they really prefer the triple bill 
I have just written of to so agreeable and witty 
a libretto as Cedric Cliffe’s ‘Prima Donna’? 
I have often thought that this opera, with its 
amusing and unpretentious score by Arthur 
Benjamin, has had less of an innings than it 
deserved. It falls at times below the standard of 
the absolute masterpiece which is all the musical 
public will permit itself.. How strange it would 
be if the fiction public or the film public re- 
jected all but two or three dozen classics. But 
‘Prima Donna’ is enjoyable and often most 
rewarding to the singers (another reason for 
suspicion perhaps). It was one of the best opera 
productions Mr. Foa has worked out. How 
about getting those concerned to concoct an 
opera planned for television—from the start? 

5 PuiLir Horge-WALLACE 


BROADCAST DRAMA 
The Grand Manner 


TaLL Troy IS DOWN; Scamander rutis red to the 


“sea; nothing now remains but the firing of the 


towers and the voyage to slavery. It was exciting 
1o hear Dame Sybil Thorndike’s voice rising into 
the great lament of ‘The Women of Troy’ 
(Third), as it must always excite to hear a play 
and a performance in the grand manner. What’s 
Hecuba to us? Much when Dame Sybil leads 
the dirge with her nobility of diction: Raymond 
Raikes, who produced, had balanced the voices 
well. With Marjorie Westbury in the ecstasy of 
Cassandra (I felt she would be there soon), and 
Rachel Gurney as Andromache mourning for 
her child, Hector’s son, Astyanax, the play 
moved forward in majesty: an assault on war 
that must have sounded sharply indeed in the 
ears of the Athenians, the names of Melos and 
of Syracuse fresh in their minds. 

The translator, Philip Vellacott, served 
Euripides with care, though I missed the 
rhythms of Gilbert Murray. But the speaking 
on Sunday night would have lifted the plainest 
‘text. We had from Margaret Rawlings a sur- 
prisingly sweet-and-low Helen. The Greeks were 
cast with wisdom: Deryck Guyler as Talthybius, 
‘half ashamed of his lords’ decrees, and Anthony 
Jacobs in the loud-mouthed pomp of Menelaus. 
Over all the voice of Hecuba cried to Troy in 
its ultimate agony (‘Robbed of your living! 
Deserted by your dead! ’). And at the last Mr. 
Raikes let us hear the water lapping beneath the 
Greek keels as they sped out to meet the mingled 
wrath of Poseidon and Pallas Athene. 

Terence Tiller had, I think, conceived ‘ The 
Tower of Hunger’ (Third) in the grand manner. 
It did not seem to me to come off, but the fault 
may have been mine. Here we were involved in 
the strife of the city-states of thirteenth-century 
Italy, the Guelf-and-Ghibelline feuds that (as 
another poet has it) ‘flashed on the streets in 
fury of bright steel’. For me Mr. Tiller’s play 
lacked either memorable speech or diction. 
There was a good deal of mixed snarling; and, 
throughout, Deryck Guyler and Robert Far- 
quharson were striking and declaiming valiantly. 
It appeared to be in a lost cause. As Huck Finn 
said of Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘The statements was 
interesting, but tough’. : 

‘Educating Archie’ (Light) is a programme 
some way from Troy or Pisa. We can suggest 
at least that Archie (thanks to Peter Brough) is 
a ventriloquist’s dummy in the grand manner. 
Certainly no one else has had his sweep of ex- 
perience. ‘With Max Bygraves (in his most 
endearing wide-boy style) Archie called Jast week 
ona Shakespeare (“ How doest thou do? ’) about 
whom it may be pedantic to murmur that the 
script-writers had curious ideas. Still, I was 
_relieved to find that Shakespeare did not use the 
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now fashionable ‘ Jacobethan’ pronunciation: 
I feared that it might have been borrowed from 
the Third Programme. This new ‘ Archie’ in- 
stalment (Roy Speer producing) was agreeably 
bland; it was worth hearing for that precise 
inquiry—‘ Call me X ’—into the methods of the 
Secret Service. A far older programme, one that 
had sustained the grand manner of broadcast 
Variety for twenty years, ended on Saturday 
with the last ‘Music-Hall’ (Home) and the 
voice of George Robey, on his eighty-third birth- 
day, to adorn it. With Peter Cavanagh to cover 
the years in vocal impersonation—his Flotsam- 
and-Jetsam were miraculous—and Vic Oliver 
to. look in like a gentle scorpion rather surprised 
at his own sting, “Music-Hall’ (directed here by 
C. F. Meehan) ended in honour. 

Marjorie Westbury, as the Spanish nun with 
a mothering instinct, acted serenely and sensi- 
tively in a moderate revival of ‘The Cradle 
Song’ (Home). Although Peter Coke was too 
naturally charming for the glossy young adven- 
turer in ‘ The Heiress’ (Home), Cecil Trouncer, 
with his acutely searching voice as Dr. Sloper 
of Washington Square, who expected too much, 
and Patricia’ Hilliard in high emotion as his 
gauche and jilted daughter, bore the play for- 
ward with ease. It wears excellently, though in 
the broadcast version we have to sacrifice the 
visual stab of that last curtain: the moment 
when Catherine; carrying a small lamp, moves 
slowly upstairs while Morris beats frantically 
upon a door for ever bolted against him. 

J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 


How to Read Poetry 


SENCE THE INVENTION OF printing, poetry— 
non-dramatic poetry, that is to say—has been 
written for a combination of the eye and the 
inward ear, that infinitely more subtle instru- 
ment of reception than the physical organs we 
wear on each side of our head. People who care 
for poetry read it aloud to themselves for their 
private delight; but the public reading of poetry, 
poetry as something to be rendered by an execu- 
tant, is another matter, and nothing arouses 
sharper or fiercer dissension among lovers of 
poetry than the question of how it should be 
spoken. ' 

So the first thing to be grateful for in George 
Rylands’ series of talks, ‘The Speaking of 
Poetry’, was his masterly criticism of actual 
readings of poems by such distinguished practi- 
tioners as Dame Edith Evans, John Gielgud, 
Michael Redgrave and Anthony Quayle. This was 
criticism of a very high order indeed, analogous 
to the best criticism of actors in great roles, the 
work of a man who has soaked himself in the 
texts, has an ideal conception of the way in 
which they should be rendered, and has had 
many opportunities to compare actual renderings 
one with another and with the ideal. The ideal: 
George Rylands bzgan at the only possible start- 
ing point if the poetry was to be respected: 
the way the poet himself read it. And by accounts 
of how poets of the past have read their works, 
and recordings of poets of the present reading 
theirs, he was able to show, almost as a general 
rule, that posts themselves either chant their 
work or read it in such a way as to ‘ neutralise’ 
it of the element of personal emotion. 

Having established this, George Rylands then 
discussed the reading of a ‘ difficult ’, intellectual 
poet like Donne, and, in his third talk, the read- 
ing of the great Romantics in whom, on the face 
of it, expression of emotion was called for—but 
never, it seems Clear, emotion injected by the 
speaker... 

At the moment of writing, the fourth talk in 
this series is still awaited. But it seems certain 
already that, almost for the first time, a canon 
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of the requisites of good reading has been laid 
down, and laid down with wit, learning, and 
always with the sense of the poem being read; 
for the end of reading aloud, whether public or 
private, is to illuminate the poem itself; the 
reader remains in the shadows. 

In this series we heard the Third Programme 
at its best. But what are we to say of the con- 
current series on Islam? With the Moslem world 
in ferment, the talks were opportune enoug™; but 
there were inherent difficulties in them that do 
not seem to me to have bzen gener lly sur- 
mounted or even, I suspect, faced. The chief of 
these is simply our ignordnce of the subiect. 
R. H. Nolte and Alb2rt Hourani dissipated it 
adequately in their talks, and Steven Runciman, 
on ‘ The Rise of Islam’, brilliantly: this was a 
model of elucidation. 

I wish I could say even half as much for 
J. N. D. Anderson on ‘Moslem Law’ and 
Professor Alfred Guillaume on ‘ Theology of 
Islam’. The matter of each was, of course, diffi- 
cult enough; but one had the feeling that speakers 
and producers alike had thrown up their hands 
in despair at the problem of making the recondite 
understandable to the layman. What one heard 
was something perfectly proper in the university 
lecture-room, where the student sits armed with 
pencil and notebook, but intolerable on the air. 
Professor Guillaume, for instance, having listed 
six ways by which Moslem theologians may 
abrogate passages of the Koran, went so far as 
to say, “Compare (4) above’. It is no crime for 
scholars to be ignorant of the first principles of 
composing broadcast talks; but what are talks 
producers for? 

WALTER ALLEN 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
The Don in the Studio 


WE SEEM TO BE IN FOR a course of German 
operatic performances with the Bayreuth ‘ Ring’ 
due to begin next Sunday. ‘ Lohengrin’ was fol- 
lowed last week by ‘Don Giovanni’, which, for 
all its Italian libretto and musical style, is still 
the creation of the German genius confounding 
gross humours with moral earnestness. 

Last Saturday’s performance was recorded in 
Hamburg under the direction of Leopold Ludwig 
with a cast of star singers mostly from Vienna. 
With Carla Martinis, Suzdnne Danco,. Paul 
Schoeffler and Erich Kunz (to name the familiar 
only) as Anna, Elvira, Giovanni and Leporello, 
this should have been a memorable occasion. 
That it did not qualify as such was due not so 
much to individual shortcomings as to a failure 
to put the dramatic points over the air. It 
sounded like the studio performance that it 
presumably was, without the urgency and 
the excitement of a stage presentation before an 
audience. 

It is a debatable point how far a broadcast 
production of opera should go in the direction 
of stage-noises, of ‘effects’. I can only record 
that the beating-up of Masetto made no dramatic 
Impact in the absence of any sound of blows. 
Without previous knowledge of the scene one 
would never have guessed what was happening 
simply from the rather unconvincing cries of 
Masetto, otherwise admirably portrayed by 
Gustav Neidlinger. So, too, there was apparently 
no Mozart present to pinch Zerlina at the right 
moment and give reality to her scream of pro- 
test, Lore Hoffmann sang the part charmingly, 


* but her performance could hardly be taken as a 


model of bel canto; too many notes stuck out of 
the phrases disproportionately. 

Carla Martinis has a big reputation and after 
an uncertsin beginning she sang quite well, if 
without a real command of coloratura. But she 
never conveyed the grandeur of Donna Anna, or 
came within distance of chol'enging Welitsch’s 
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THE traffic on these lines is non-stop, night and day— 
for these are oil lines in one of the four Anglo-Iranian refineries 
in the United Kingdom. By 1953, these four refineries will be 
producing at the rate of some eleven and a half million tons 
of petroleum products a year. 

The output from the group’s eight overseas refineries is 
also being steadily and considerably increased, and plans are 
now progressing for the construction at Fremantle, Western 
Australia, of another new refinery, with a projected annual 
capacity of three million tons. 

For new sources of this vital mineral Anglo-Iranian is 
prospecting in this country itself, and in such varied regions 
as Nigeria, Sicily and Papua. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
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1. How can I open an account with the 
‘Birmingham Citizens’ ? 

2. How much can I invest ? 

3. DoT have to pay Income Tax on the Interest 

from my investments ? 


Write, telephone or call for an application form — 
it’s as easy as that! 

2. Any amount from I/- to £5,000. 

3. No, you receive the full’ 23% Interest and th 
Society pays the Income Tax. ! 


ASSETS EXCEED £4,000,000 


Birmingham Citizens 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head Office: 95. COLMORE ROW. BIRMINGHAM, 3 
Telephone: COLmore 4631 


Manager & Secretary L, GOODE 


TOBACCO. 
man 


The man who demands luxurious 
quality will welcome CRAVEN TOBACCO 
—such rich fragrance, so cool and 
mellow — such slow satisfying smoking. 

More and more men who under- 
stand good living are smoking CRAVEN 
TOBACCO. Join them today and dis- 
cover the deepest pleasure the 
pipe can offer. 


CKOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 


Craven Mixture 4/6 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/2 oz. 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/3 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 


The Line - Throwing 
ee YE ! Pistol which made 
GED |. this rescue possible 
we 7A costs £43...) 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this life- 
saving device, which can project a line 
150 yards. Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution however small; 
your contribution may save life. - 


fy 


SEND IT NOW TO THE 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFEBOAT INSTITUTION 


42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.,C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary Kot 
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thrilling ‘Or sai chi l’onore’. Schoeffler’s sing- 
competent as it was, also lacked sheer vocal 
excitement. He even missed the burlesque note in 
his mock serenading of Elvira. For Elvira herself 
and Leporello there can be nothing but praise; 
both were completely realised as characters and 
beautifully sung. The clear detail of the finely 
phrased ‘ Mi tradi’ was a joy to hear, where so 
much else was approximate, and Kunz managed 
to thicken his voice to suit Leporello’s grossness 
without impairing his vocal style. The conductor 
contributed the most dramatic moments—the 
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re-entry of Anna with Ottavio (the experienced 
Anton Dermota), the arrival of the masquers at 
the ball, and, of course, the Commendatore’s 
appearances—by his handling of the orchestra. 
On the debit side must be set the uncomfortably 
fast tempi adopted for the entry of Zerlina and 
Masetto, the Serenade and, of course, what the 
Germans self-revealingly call the ‘Champagne 
aria’. 

I heard nothing of great moment during the 
rest of the week, apart from a curiously unknit 
performance of Vaughan Williams’ ‘ Pastoral 
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Symphony’ and Howard Ferguson’s Pianoforte 
Concerto played con amore by Dame Myra Hess. 
In its quiet, unaggressive way this concerto 
manages to say more than many of the rum- 
bustious show-pieces, and says it most agreeably. 
The ‘Serate Musicale’ of Rossini, to which I 
looked forward with keen pleasure, were a sorry 
disappointment. Only the soprano, Jennifer 
Vyvyan, had any command of the Italian vocal 
style of which these songs are professedly 
exemplars. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Brahms and the Symphony 


Third and 


4 HE young eagle’ Schumann _nick- 
named Brahms. In the context of this 
article it is fitting to think of the 
Brahms who evoked that image, the 

keen-eyed, noble-browed youth of the early 
photographs, rather than of the stuffy-looking 
elderly celebrity of the familiar caricatures. For 
the conception behind the image was an 
important factor in Brahms’ attitude to the 
symphony. 

So enraptured was Schumann with the piano 
and chamber music and songs of the twenty- 
year-old Brahms who came to him in 1853 that 
he broke a silence of ten years and sent the 
famous article ‘Neue Bahnen’ to the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik. Often he had felt tempted 
to write, he said; many ‘important talents’ had 
appeared, music had seemed to be gathering 
“new strength’; he had felt that sooner or 
later the genius must appear whose mission it 
would be to give ‘ ideal expression to the highest 
spirit of the age’ and now, sure enough, he had 
come. And he went on to apostrophise the 
youthful Brahms. By the words ‘ideal expres- 
sion’ and ‘ highest spirit’ Schumann meant an 
expression which mutatis mutandis would 
embody the spirit of the age as Bach’s and 
Beethoven’s and Schubert’s had done, an ex- 
pression purely musical, ‘albeit charged with 
ineffable poetry, an expression sharply to be dis- 
tinguished from the vaunted tone-poems of Liszt 
and operas of Wagner, from their merely 
sensuous pictorialism, their parade of forma! 
freedom masking an inward barrenness. 

Under these auspices, saddled with this 
mission, Brahms forthwith attempted to com- 
pose a symphony. We have definite knowledge of 
one sketch (no doubt there were others) under- 
taken early in 1854 shortly after Schumann’s 
tragic plunge into the Rhine; we have it on 
Joachim’s authority that the leaps and trills of 
the opening theme were a reflection of this dis- 
aster. Brahms broke off the sketch, using its 
material for a sonata for two pianos in three 
movements. In that form it bore rich fruit. 
From the opening movement Brahms was to 
draw the titanic first movement of his first full- 
scale. masterpiece, the D minor Piano Concerto, 
and from the slow movement the celebrated 
funeral march of the ‘German Requiem ’. 

Brahms broke off the sketch partly because he 
had found he lacked the command of counter- 
point and the orchestral expertise he needed for 
a symphony, and partly for a deeper reason, a 
reason which explains why he did not in fact 
complete a first symphony until 1876. In the 
period between Schumann’s breakdown and the 
drafting of the sketch he had heard for the first 
time Beethoven’s Ninth. Since, unlike Wagner, 
Brahms was reserved about his inner life, we 
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Brahms’ First and Second Symphonies will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Monday, September 29 (Third), the 


Fourth at 8.15 p.m. on Wednesday, October 1 (Home) 


do not know his reaction, as we do Wagner’s, 
to that momentous event. His friend Kalbeck, 
author of the classic biography, surmises not 
only that it overwhelmed him with a sense of 
the magnitude of his mission, but that he felt 
the cataclysmic first movement as an expression 
of Schumann’s tragedy. Since between that 


movement and the opening movement of 
his unfinished symphony, which we know 
referred to the tragedy, there is an un- 


mistakable affinity—both are in D minor, the 
notes of both opening themes are those of the 
chord of the tonic, both themes leap far, both are 
powerfully rhythmic, both convey an atmo- 
sphere of stern tragic energy—this surmise of 
Kalbeck seems correct. And this affinity explains 
the long postponement of the C minor. Its tragic 
first movement, corresponding to Beethoven’s 
first movement that had meant so much to him, 
Brahms sketched in 1855; but to follow 
Beethoven further, to pass beyond tragedy to 
the sublime altitude of the Ninth’s exultant 
finale was outside his power. He must wait. 

When at J_ngth he attained that altitude he 
planted firmly for all the world to see the banner 
entrusted to him by Schumann. Not that— 
perish the thought!—he had aspired to equal 
Beethoven, but only to show an unbelieving 
world that the method of Beethoven and the 
spirit behind it were still alive and valid. Kalbeck 
has it that the famous resemblance between the 
themes of the two finales was an act of inspired 
propaganda directed against Wagner’s theory 
that Beethoven in setting his theme to words 
was pointing the way to a new symphonic 
music-drama transcending absolute music. 
Kalbeck pictures Brahms defiantly taking a 
similar theme in order to prove what wonders 
the art of symphony could still draw from it. 

In the comparatively light and gracious D 
major Symphony of the following year the 
imprint of Beethoven is still evident in the 
magnificent architecture of the corner-move- 
ments: as Beethoven after a supreme effort, as 
it were, relaxed—after the Eroica, the Fourth; 
after the Fifth, the Pastoral; after the Seventh, 
the Eighth—so Brahffis in his Second. On the 
other hand his Third, composed some years later 
in 1882-3, bears the mark of a new stage in his 
attitude to the symphony, a desire to give the 
lyricist in him a richer stope. In the two 
previous symphonies the lyrical Brahms had 
taken the lead only in the middle movements; 
now he is everywhere. The first subject of his 
opening movement is no longer the terse plastic 
Beethovenian motive designed to serve mighty 
ends: it is a compelling impassioned melody 
of eleven bars in 6/4 time. The equally lyrical 
grazioso second subject plays for even longer 
and, not only that, obliges Brahms to run the 


risk, as Beethoven never did, of weakening the 
rhythmic drive of a symphonic first movement 
by changing his time-signature. My own feeling 
is that something does go wrong here, that in 
the syncopated minims and rests that lead to the 
second subject and in the subject itself there js 
that sense of strain—of ideas being forced into 
contexts in which they do not naturally belong: 
—which occurs too often in Brahms, if seldom 
in the symphonies (to my mind the only other 
example is a passage in the Adagio of the 
Second)—that sense of strain to which the ‘ anti- 
Brahmins’ point in support of their thesis (a 
grotesque over-simplification, if ever there was 
one) that Brahms was no eagle but merely a lyric 
nightingale constrained to fly too high; in short, 
that his mission was his curse. 

But the finale of the Third. triumphantly 
reconciles the irreconcilable. At first all is 
‘regular’; the procession of  trenchantly 
rhythmic: themes as in the C minor, the transi- 
tions packed with ‘ development’, the ‘ develop- 
ment section” proper, the dramatic swing into 
the recapitulation. Then at the coda the lyricist 
takes charge: instead of quickening in the 
manner of Beethoven, the pace slackens, the 
quavers of the first subject become augmented, 
revealing the latent lyrical beauty of the theme. 
It is as though the whole movement had been but 
a preparation for this moment. As if this were 
not enough, in the last bars of the movement 
Brahms departs still farther from his model: he 
reaches back to that impassioned first subject of 


his Opening movement and transforms it into 


a dying gesture of farewell. 

The Fourth Symphony, degun the following 
year, reveals another attitude—not its first two 
movements, where Brahms again achieves his 
synthesis of the symphonic and the lyrical, not 
the Beethovenian scherzo, but the finale. It is as 
though, his lifework behind him, Brahms felt 
free now to play the virtuoso, in the higher 
sense of that abused word; free to take the 
ancient form of the passacaglia and mould it 
to a symphony, free to celebrate his genius—as 
Bach celebrated his in the D minor Chaconne— 
by seeking and finding inspiration in the accom- 
plishment of a supremely difficult task 


A new and revised edition of Roget’s Thesaurus of 
English Words and Phrases is now availzble (Dent, 
12s. 6d.). This is a complete overhaul of the 
original edition, by Mr. D. C. Browning, who has 
edited a number of Everyman dictionaries. Roget’s 
original plan of classification is preserved, but Mr. 
Browning has revised the whole work, adding some 
10,000 more words and phrases to bring it up to 
date with common usage. Brewer’s Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, which has already enjoyed eighty 
years of life and popularity, has now been re-issued, 
completely revised, enlarged and reset (Cassell, 25s.). 
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Stocked by leading 
Ironmongers, 
Builders’ Mer- 
chants, etc. Write 
for illustrated 
brochure No. 89/19 


THE 


THE. VIS FENER 


You can be warm this winter— 
from first thing in the morning 
to any hour of the night. 

You need have no fire to relight 
each morning, and because the 
COURTIER STOVE gives so 
much more warmth than an open 
fire, you will save fuel—and 
save money. 

Burns any solid fuel. Open fire 
or closed stove. Easily fitted to 
most fireplaces. 


ourtier 


STOVE 


MITCHELL, RUSSELL & CO., LTD., BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


NATURE’S OWN FOODS... 


Cut yourself a generous half moon, 
Slice off the rind with reverence 
(and a very sharp knife), balance it 
deftly on the edge of buttered 
Ryvita—and bite. There’s good 
natural foods for you! As natural 
as eggs, honey, fruit, fish. Packed 
with nourishing proteins. 

Ryvita is a perfect natural food. 
Ryvita is pure wholesome rye. All 
of the rye. Energy-full rye that 
keeps you fit and slim and healthy. 
Be top of the tree with natural foods. 
Eat Ryvita for GO! 


. 


By Appointment 

Ryvita Manufacturers to 
the late King George VI 
Ryvila Company Limited. 
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It matters 


MATERIALLY* 


how you choose. 


your bedding £ 


It is a mistake to imagine 
that comfort is all that matters in the choice of bedding. 
There is health and hygiene to consider. It is a wise plan 
always to see the “ Curled Hair” tag on any mattress you 


buy — that is your safeguard. 


s& CURLED HAIR is a natural material which ensures 
hygiene, comfort and economy to a degree which no 
manufactured upholstery filling can match. It retains 
body heat but allows humidity to escape by perfect self- 
ventilation, is ‘non-sweat’ and odourless; does not 
crumble, break-up or lose its resilience or springiness in 
years of use and is non-inflammable. It can be re-sterilised 
whenever necessary. There is no other filling, however 
expensive which can qualify in all these tests. 


Insist on CURLED HAIR for health and hygiene 


CVS-37 


LOTUS SHOES 


for all men & most occasions 


nin MW 


StyLe 574—Tan Side Full Brogue Oxford, Antique Finish 69/9 


by the Makers of the 


famous Lotus. Welted Veldtschoen 
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Broadcast: Suggestions for the Housewife 


PUTTING SUMMER CLOTHES AWAY 


ALL TOO SOON now it will be time to think about 
putting away summer things and muffling up in 
wools again. Here are a few points about storing 
summer things. 

First, cotton things. Obviously you will put 
them away clean—with plenty of paper round 
them to keep the dust away and the creases out. 
If you can spare time to put right such tiresome 


' things as loose buttons and dangling hooks-and- 


eyes, so much the better. But there is one impor- 
tant point to remember when you are storing 
cottons: do not put them away with starch in 
them. Starch is apt to rot cotton if it is left in 
the material for a long time. 

Next, woollens—the kind you wear in the 
summer and not in the winter: a bathing suit, 
for example. These are best washed or cleaned 
before they are stored, if you do not want to 
be greeted by moth-holes in 1953. The mother 
moth dotes on unwashed woollen things—to her 
they are an egg-laying paradise. And, when the 
grubs hatch out, they simply munch their way 
through all the wool they can find. To be really 
on the safe side with woollens it is a good scheme 
to put them, perfectly clean, into a paper parcel 
—a parcel thoroughly sealed with sticky tape. 
And when you are folding the woollens, just 
before they are parcelled, sprinkle in some para- 
dichlorbenzene crystals. 

Then what about putting away holiday shoes? 
If leather ones have got some sea-water stains on 
them, wash them, using warm soapy water,.and 
hang: the shoes up to dry well away from the 
heat of a fire or stove. I would put them on 
trees, too, or stuff them with newspaper. Finally, 
of course, polish the leather in the ordinary way. 
And, talking of shoes—if you have a pair of 
rubber bathing shoes, they are best stored in a 


Crossword No. 1,169 


cool, dark place—away from oil or grease, which 
have a very bad effect on rubber. 

Next hats, straw hats. I would say they need 
a good brushing to get rid of dust. (We keep an 
old paintbrush for jobs like this—it is a most 
useful tweaker-out of dust.) If you do not possess 
a hat-stand—one of those little mushroom objects 
—then it is best to stuff the crown of a straw 
hat with plenty of scrumpled-up newspaper, so 
that the hat is loosely over-stuffed. Then, when 
you put it on the shelf or in the hat-box, it can 
sit the way it does on your head—and the stuff- 


ing will lift it just enough to take pressure off - 


the brim. It is extraordinary what shapes straw 
hats can subside into if they are just shoved on 
to a shelf and forgotten. 

If you want to put luggage away in the pink 
of perfection, then give a hide case some atten- 
tion with a white shoe cream, or one of the 
dressings made especially for this kind of thing. 
Fibre cases are the better for a rub, too, with 
a little furniture cream. And as for canvas bags, 
I give mine a sort of shampoo with an old, soft 
nailbrush dipped in hot suds. It is quite easy to 
wipe away the dirty lather with a cloth wrung 
out in warm water. Do not splash water about 
more than you can help and saturate the canvas. 

RuTH DREW 


UNUSUAL VEGETABLES 


People have been asking me about the green 
and red peppers or capsicums that have been 
in the shops for the past few weeks—do not, 
incidentally, confuse the large ones with 
the small, thin, green and red peppers. They 
are hot. The large capsicums are not hot at all. 
Have you ever tried them raw, sliced very finely 
in salads?—they have a distinctive, and, to me, 
very pleasant flavour. And they are nourishing, 


Rag-bag By Altair 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): Book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, October 2 
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CLUES—ACROSS 
1, Change a vowel in Cardinal Points, and re- 
arrange for the home of John Adams (14, two 
words). 
9. Court official for a stable state? (7). 
10. He hoists his flag on a sort of cash register (7). 
11, Introduced by the Liberty Bell (15, two words). 
12, Popular Victorian air starts in an Irish Hall (4). 
13. Doctor’s dog and mis-spelt navigational instru- 
ment concerned with legal authorities (10). 
16, Inverted leaf (10). 
18. Not exactly a haystack, but an easy target for 
the genuine sniper (4). 
21. Palladian slab from 12 of increasing interest 
today (15, two words). 
23. Olivia’s brother could not find him at the 
single 25 (7). 
24. Master escapist (7). 
25. A paper to delight Hannibal, or Barnum (14, 


two words). 
DOWN 
1. His story must be off the record (14, two 
words). 


2. In 1709 Dennis stood up in the pit and pro- 
claimed its theft (7). 

3. Sailor carrying code and exercises combine in 
an epithet for Alfred Jingle’s manner of speech 
(6). 

4, Romance of cellulose? (9, two words), 


too, having plenty of vitamin C. They are par- 
ticularly pleasant sliced into an oil-and-vinegar 
dressing a couple of hours before you eat them. 
But scoop out the pips first, they are not for 
eating. Another vegetable new to many people is 
the dark-purple, smooth-skinned aubergine, or 
egg plant. Try it stuffed; or peel it, and fry it 
with onion and a little garlic if you can take it, 
a large green capsicum, and some tomatoes. 
LoutseE Davies 


Notes on Contributors 


THE Rt. Hon. JOHN STRACHEY (page 487): 
M.P. (Labour) for West Dundee since 1950, 
for Dundee, 1945-50, and for the Aston Divi- 
sion of Birmingham, 1929-31; Secretzry of 
State for War, 1950-51; Minister of Food, 
1946-50; Parliamentary Under-Secret ry of 
State, Air Ministry, 1945-46; author of The 
Theory and Practice of Socialism, etc 

J. D. RHEINALLT JONES (page 489): President 
of the South African Institute of Race Re!a- 
tions; an adviser to one of the largest mining 
concerns in the’ world 

W. N. Ewer (page 496): diplomatic correspon- 
dent of the Daily Herald 

N. W. Prreig, F.R.S. (page 497): Head of the 
Department of Biochemistry, Rothamsted Ex- 
perimental Station, Harpenden, since 1947 

ALBERT HourAnt (page 501): Fellow of Magda- 
len College, Oxford; author of Minorities in 
the Arab World, Syria and Lebanon, and 
Great Britain and the Arab World 

J. B. Warp PERKINS, F.B.A., F.S.A. (page 509): 
archaeologist; Director of the British School 
at Rome since 1945; formerly Dfrector of the 
Allied Monuments and Fine Arts Sub- 
Commission in Italy 


5. Islet provides fibre for net or cord (5). 
6. Volumes of Roman Law and Russian Art (8). 
7. Ruy Diaz returns joined by a friend in a 
wandering way (7). 
SsG declines to pay (anag.) (14). 
14. Both later to be bound (9). 
15. Russian feature suggests a rating on the Rialto 
(8, two words). 
17. Otter returns to the little street—to hasten the 
finale (7). 
19. The fairy Danamo strove to marry her to 
Brutus (7). 
20. Till recently memento of a test (6, two words). 
22. Comedian made the Folly Theatre his own (5), 


Solution of No. 1,167 
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Prizewinners: |e [N]C|TING'S| 0] tO} 
Ist prize: R. W. % z {51 
Killick , (London, 7 


S.W.14); 2nd prize: 
D. R. Laver (West 
Byfleet); 3rd prize: 
H. W. Horton 
(Hatch End) 
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NOTES 


The steeds and their owners or riders were: Eclipse, 
O’Kelly; Hrimfaxi, Night; Copenhagen, Wellinzton; Fiddle- 
back, Goldsmith; Modestine, Stevenson; Swallow, Here- 
ward; Lamri, Arthur; Xanthus, Achilles; Reksh (Ruksh), 
Rustum; Gringolet, Gawain, 
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Study at Home 
for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 


without going “into residence’’ or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases, two). You can 


do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Courses 
have enabled hundreds of men. and women to 
and thereby raise their status 
and’ their salaries, Write for PROSPECTUS 
to C. D. PARKER, M.A;; LL.D:, Dept= FESS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
| 2G ER SCE 


New 


SHORT STORY 


WRITERS. 
Wanted 


~The scope for the short story writer is wide 
and varied. All types of stories are wanted, 
and editors are constantly on the look-out 
tor promising new writers. 

Learn the essential technique by post—the 
Regent way. Ina fascinating course you are 
shown how to get plots.-how to construct, 
how \to write dialogue, how to prepare MSS. 
and HOW TO SELL THEM for the best priees, 

Write today for a free copy of "How 
to Succeed as a Writer,” an informative 
prospectus. There is no obligation.—The 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. LJ/26), Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. 


acquire Degrees 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEG 


Founder : 
Principal ; 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC, 
Cecit BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Vice-Principal ; ARNOLD SAXELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


Arts Director; 
P. G. Hatt, 


Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC.SYD. 


DEGREES 


B.A., M.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


@ The Degrees of the University of London are open to all without 


_ residence at the University or attendance at lectures. 


Normally 


three examinations have to be passed but two only under certain 


conditions, 


U.C.C. prepares students for the Entrance require- 


‘ments, and the Intermediate and Degree Examinations in Arts, - 
Science, Economics, Laws, Divinity, etc. 

Tuition is also given for Post-Graduate Certificate in Education, 
Diplomas in Public’ Administration, Social Studies, and various 


other Diplomas and Certificates. 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational Trust, witha staff 
of highly qualified graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching 


by post. 


The moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments. 


From 1920-1951 more than 34,000 U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


+ Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


The Policy 
for Children 


£12 a year invested for a child, 
if the investment is begun within 
two months of birth, will provide 


at age 18 


£92 pa. for 3 years or 


at age 21 


£323 down, or a life policy 
for £1,044 with profits, or 


at age 25 
£399 down, or a life policy 
for £1,086 with profits 


Ask for details for a boy 
or girl of any age up to 16 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society : 
(founded 1762) 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


FIRE! 


WHICH COLOUR 


NU-SWIFT ? 


Red, Blue or black? Distinctive 
colours for different fire risks prevent 
costly errors. Are your extinguishers 
the right colours? Write, or phone 
Elland 2852, for free advice. 
NU-SWIFT LTD. « ELLAND + YORKS 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


A VALUABLE BOOK 

which details the Training offered by E.M.I. 
Institutes—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation, Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Boek-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 


E.M.1. INSTITUTES, associated with H.M.LV., 
MARCONIPHONE, COLUMBIA, etc. 


POST NOW TO: E.M.i. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book. 


NAME S25. 
ADDRESS........... 
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IT’S EASY TO TALK 


in a Foreign Language 
with 

MARLBOROUGH'S 

Self-Taught PHRASE BOOKS 


They provide words and phrases in 

a wide range of subjects together 

with the ENGLISH PHONETIC 
PRONUNCIATION 


IDEAL FOR TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS 
Obtainable in 37 languages 
from 3/6 each 

Write for list E. to the publishers: 


"_E. MARLBOROUGH & CO., LTD. 


13-16 BRITTONST.,LONDON,E.C.1 


Dr. JOHN 


IRELAND 


ONE OF 
THE MANY 
- GREAT 
COMPOSERS 
WHO 
USE 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD.) 
50 New Bond Street, London; W.1 
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Why Waste Time 
Writing on your Own? 


Are you one of those with talent 
and ambition who think they can 
succeed without guidance?, Would 
you try to learn the piano without 
instruction? Orpainting? Orindeed 
‘any of the crafts? Then why not 
seek the personal guidance of the 
experts on the staff of the London 
School of Journalism? The LSJ 
was founded over 30 years ago 
under the aegis of the press and has 
brought correspondence coaching 
up to a personal level not obtain- 
able elsewhere. There are separate 
courses in Journalism, Story 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays, 
Special Lessonsin English Literature 
written by L.A,G.Strong,in English 
History by J. Hampden Jackson. 
Fees are low. Preliminary advice is 
free. Send for “Writing for the 
Press” and make your writing pay. 


- 


Chief Secretary 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


MUSeum 4574 


“There are LSJ students all over 
the world.” Lig 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION J 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE § 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS § 


A Metropolitan College Modern Fostal Course 

is the most efficient, the most economical, and 

the most convenient means of preparation for 
the General] Certificate of Education examinas 
tion; B.Sc.-Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 

London University Degrees, Civil Service, Local 

Government and Commercial Examinations, &c. _ 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams. 
and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 

. Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c., 
and many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in commercial subjects. 

More than 58,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee_of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 

‘which interested to the Secretary (D1/1); 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
; ST: ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4.. 


Don’t forget! 
the 
Break- 
point 
is 


Cheaper an string— 
stronger than-rope «<<< 
FAULTY TELEPHONE WIRE 


Insulated, waterproof. Suitable for pack- -§ . 
ing, fencing, horticulture, serials, ete, 


7 per mile — Min. quantit 

55 =" coil 1.000 it. 20/- 
carriage paid. - 

Immediate delivery. Send for free sample.. 


Dept. 50, clo STREETS, 
110, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 
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